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Hotes. 


MATTHEW WEBB. 


Tue “Captain,” as he was called, accom- 

lished his great swim across the English 
‘hannel twenty-five years ago. Immediately 
the press of the world was full of accounts of 
how it was done and of the man who did it. 
Any one would conclude that it had thus been 
so thoroughly chronicled that not a doubt 
could be left for subsequent inquirers. The 
contrary is the fact. In the course of writing 
the article on Webb for my ‘Literature of 
Swimming’ I have been met with doubts at 
every turn. 

A most inefficient account is that which 
Webb himself wrote in the Boy’s Own Paper, 
1879, in which he says numerous accounts 
have been published, and that “one of the 
best, written by an eye-witness,* is published 
in my book on swimming.” This book has 
Webh’s name attached to it in Jarge letters, 
but that of the real writer, Arthur Gay 
Payne, in small letters and in parenthesis. 


*In the newspapers this kind of mystery seems 
to be most popular. Webb probably wrote “ Mr. 
A. G. Payne,” and the editor struck the name out. 
It has taken me a long time to find out with cer- 
tainty that Payne was the “ eye-witness.” 


It has no date, but was published in 1875, 
and was evidently got up in the greatest 
hurry. There is not a year named throughout 
the ee and eleven pages, except the 
date of Webb’s birth; but his forename is 
not given. 

In revising the article above referred to, 
which I wrote five years ago, about Webb and 
his writings, I have been surprised to find the 
difficulty I have had to get correct dates and 
facts. I shall be glad to make clear some of 
these in ‘N. & Q.,’ so that future inquirers 
may be saved trouble. The latest notice of 
Webb is that in the ‘D.N.B.,’ 1899. One is 
not inclined to criticize this indispensable 
work, but I do think a good opportunity 
has been lost by the biography being treated 
as if it were of Brown, Jones, or Robinson, 
instead of being written with some amount 
of technical and specialist knowledge, which 
is possessed by so many writers in the present 
day. Mr. Robert Watson has written about 
Webb in his ‘ Memoirs,’ 1899, but as this book 
has some five hundred pages swarming with 
names without an index, the ‘D.N.B.’ may 
well be excused for not citing it. 

In our fight for the freedom and independ- 
ence of our countrymen in South Africa the 
newspapers have apparently not spared our 

enerals when they have made mistakes. 
Vhat did the newspapers themselves do 
for Webb’s swim? Why, they sent corre- 
spondents to sea who were not sailors, and 
who were seasick the whole time! Even the 
representative of the Dover Express was 
down with this wretched malady. Payne 
and Wilkinson seem to have been the only 
exceptions. There were eight representatives 
at the first, and six at the successful swim. 
We are met with a difficulty at the outset. 
The‘ D.N.B.’ says Webb was born 18 January — 
probably copied from the 7imes of 26 July, 
1883, p. 6; but Webb’s own account says he 
was “born at Dawley, Shropshire, on the 
19 January, 1848.” This his brother, Dr. 
Thomas Law Webb, in answer to my inquiry, 
kindly informs me is the date entered by his 
father in the family Bible, which settles that 
point. 
Then in the Badminton Library volume 
on ‘Swimming,’ 1893, p. 162, Sinclair and 
Henry say he was born “at Irongate, near 
Dawley.” This is also an error; Dawley was 
his birthplace. 

The ‘D.N.B. says the best account of 
Webb’s swim is in Land and Water ; it should 
have said one of the best. This account was 
written by A. G. Payne, and, with additions, 
was reprinted in Webb’s *‘ Art of Swimming 
| (1875). 
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Then the ‘D.N.B.” says “his capital 
dwindled.” I do not say this is not so; but 
on referring to the account in the 7'imes, 
27 July, 1883, p. 2, quoted from the Sportsman 
just before his death, Webb is reported to 

ave told the ferryman, in answer to a ques- 
tion, that he made 25,000 dollars by his 
Channel swim, and had then 15,000 still left. 
“Then,” retorted the boatman, ‘let me row 
you ashore and spend the rest of your money 

fore you try this swim.” These answers 
(if truly reported) were no doubt given on 
the principle that the questions were im- 
pertinent and ought not to have been asked. 
Then the ‘D.N.B.’ says that the railway 
companies had capital embarked in the 
Niagara attempt, but this is expressly denied 
in the account of the 7'imes, 27 July, 1883. 

Then we are told by the ‘D.N.B’: “He 
was perceived to throw up his arms, with his 
face towards the Canadian shore, but was 
never seen to rise again.” This is literally 
true, but nevertheless gives a wrong im- 
pression, for his body was found—a rather 
uncommon thing in the Rapids—and an 
inquest was held, which, I find from Palmer's 
invaluable index, was duly chronicled in the 
Times, 30 and 31 July, and 11 August, 1883. 

On p. 11 of ‘The Art of Swimming’ Webb 
says he was told by “Mr. Smith, of Uni- 
versity College Hospital, Gower Street.” 


How both Webb and Payne could make such | 


a mistake as this I cannot understand. Of 
course, I knew that Mr. Henry Smith, of 
King’s College Hospital, had examined Webb 
and sent a note of it to the Lancet, but with 
such precise information as “ University Col- 
lege” and the address, it never occurred to 
me that a mistake had been made. There 
was no “Smith” on the staff of University 
College Hospital in 1875, and I am quite 
satisfied that Henry Smith, M.D. (died 
1894*), is the person intended. As Webb 
made this mistake, I think I am quite 
justified in assuming that he also made a 
mistake in imagining that Henry Smith, 
M.D., told him the nonsense he attributes to 
“Mr. Smith.” He says Mr. Smith told him 
“that he believed more than six hours’ sleep 
at a time to be absolutely injurious.” There 
is little doubt that Webb’s growth upwards 
was arrested by his only having four hours’ 
sleep at a time from the age of fourteen. 
Dr. Thomas Law Webb, his brother, says 
this was probably so. Webb was 56 ft. 8 in. 
stripped. According to the automatic 
weighing-machines, which give “ Dr. Hutchin- 


1 am indebted to F. Boase’s ‘ Modern English 
Biography’ for the dates of deaths throughout this 
note. 


” 


son” as authority, Webb was out of pro- 
portion. I find the table referred to in 
“The Spirometer...... and Scale-Balance, by 
John Hutchinson, M.D.,” published in 1852."* 
Oddly enough, he takes Webb’s height for 
an example of the working of his table. On 
p. 56 he says: “This reads a man 5 ft. 8 in. 
should weigh 11 st. 1 lb.” Webb, however 
defied tables, for his actual weight stri 

was l4st. 7lb.! He ought to have len 
about 6 ft. 4 in. in height. 

On p. 17 of ‘The Art of Swimming’ is 
an account, without, however, a date, of 
Webb’s jumping from the ss. Russia, 
for which he received the Stanhope gold 
medal. Land and Water of 4 Sept., 1875, 
p. 182, says this was on the 22nd, but the 
Field says it was 23 April, 1873. I believe 
the 22nd is the correct date. 

Talking one day with a friend, he said he 
had seen the original chart used for Webb’s 
swim. 1 somewhat earnestly at once _re- 
pudiated this, as I had seen the original at 
the British Museum. Nevertheless my friend 
was able to satisfy me that he was right. 
Thereupon I spent some time in investigating 
this point, and I find that there are two 
original charts, and there may even be 
others. Mr. George H. Ward, who was the 
only non-seaman in the open row-boat the 
whole time, and who has kindly answered 
my questions, says, “I was not in a position 
to know who marked the course or how 
many had charts,” so that it is clear that 
the charts were in the lugger. This is also 
confirmed by G. R. Shingleton, who told me 
he was in the open row-boat twenty-eight 
hours, and whom I saw at Dover in May 
last, but his name is not in the list I give 
further on. Rates Tuomas. 

Clifford’s Inn. 

(To be continued.) 


CATALOGUES OF ENGLISH BOOK SALES. 
(Continued from v. 492.) 
Hackett, C. Danvers, 1859, Feb. 23-24. P. 
March 28 and 9 days. 8. 
allifax, Rev. R. F., 1837, Sept. 5 2 
alliwell, J. O.), 1856, May 23. S.—1857, May 21-2 
S. — 1858, June 14. 1858, 
1861, April 15. 8. 
a. Capt.], 1859, Nov. 16 and 3 days. P. 
amilton Palace and Beckford Returns (i.¢., im- 
books), 1884, July 8. S. See also Beck- 


‘ord. 
Hamilton Palace MSS., 1889, May 23. 
Hamper, W., 1831, July 21-23. E. 


* This was the onl book he wrote, b ivi 
fresh facts scientifically it has spread “his ‘acall 


over the world. He died in Fiji in 1861. 
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eats Benj., 1864, April 20-22. P. 

Hanmer, Job W alden, 850, Aug. 22. Hammond, 
28, Chancery Lane. 

Hanrott, P. A., Part L., 1833, July 16 a 11 days. 
E.—Part IL, 1833, "Aug. 5 and 11 days. E.— 
Part LL, 1834, Feb. 20 and 11 days. E.— 
Part 1V., 1834, March 15 and 5 days. E.— 
Part V is34, March 22 and 4 ae. 

Meoding & Lepard, 1838, June 11 anc 6 days. E.— 

MSS., 1839. Apel 11-13 (in Prado Cat.). E. 

Hardy, Peter, FR , 1863, July 29-30. 8. 

Harrison, tly 185. Aug. 7 and 8 days. S. 

Hartley, a L., Part L, 1885, June | and 9 days. 
P.—Part iL, 1886, May 3 and 9 days. P.— 
Part ILL. 1887, April 18 and 7 days. p. 

Harward, John, Part L, 1858, Dec. 9 and 5 days. 

S.—Part IL, 1859, May 10-12. 8. 

Haslam, John, 1816, July 5 and 3 days. S. 

Haslewood, Jose 1833, Dec. 16 and 7 

Hatchett, C., F. , 1848, March 13-15. 

Hawes, Sir Benj. . 1883, Feb. 9-12. 8. 

Hawkins, J.S., F.S.A., 1843, May 8-17. P. 

Hawley, John, "1857, March 17-18. P. 

Haworth, Rd., 1826, March 7-10. 8. 

Hawtrey Rev. Dr., 1862, June 30 and 9 days. 8. 

Hayley, W m., 1821) Feb. 13 and 12 days. E. 

Hayter, Thos. "(Bishop of London), 1763, May 10 and 
15 S. 

. S., 1823, Feb. 26-28. C. 

Heathcote, R., Part 1., 1823, May 22-29. P.—Part 
L, 1823, une 3-12. Le 

Heathcote, Sir Thos. F. March 27-29. 8. 

Heathtield, Lord, 1814, ‘a 17 and 5 days. Ss. 

Heaton, "Henniker,* 1894, May 28-30. 3. 

Hebbert, C , 1851, March 20-22. P. 

Heber, Rd., Part L., 1834, April 10 and 25 days. 8. 
—Part iL, 1834, "June 5 and 24 S.—Part 
1834, "Nov. 10 and 16 days. S.—Part LV., 
1834, Dec. 8 and 14 days. E.—Part V., 1835, 
Jan. 19 and 19 days. . — Part VL, 1835, 
March 23 and 19 aoe. E.—Part VIL., 1835, 
May 25 and 20 days. E. — Part VIL, 1836, 
Feb. 29 and 11 days. E.—Part iX., 1836, April 11 
and 13 days. S.—Part X., 1836, May 30 and 
13 days. art XL, 1836, Feb. 10 and 9 
days. E.—Part XIL, 1836, Jul l and 7 days. 
P. XIIL., 1837 Feb. 22 anc 

Henderson, Alex., is4s, une 21 and 9 days. 8. 

Henry, T. H., = others 1860, May 11-13. 8. 

Herring, Rev. 1841, Dec. 2-4. “E. Smith, Cam- 
bridge. 

Hewson, John, 1867, May 21. P. 

Hey, Dr., 1815, May 29 and 4 days. 8. 

Hibbert, ‘Geo., 1829, March 16 and 41 days. E. 

= Mrs., Lady Charlotte Finch, and W. Ayrton, 

F.R.S., 1858, July 12-15. P. 
Ed., 1866, March 1-2 2 5S. 
en. ‘Archdeacon, 1854, Feb. 13-18. P. 
tH Thos. (“ Paul Pry ”), 1811, June 6 and 17 days. 


Hoare, Capt. Ed., and others, 1861, March 21-22. 8. 
Hobson, Wm., 1863, June 19-20. 3. 
Hodges, C. (MSS.), 1848, Dec. 18-21. P. 
Holbein, Thos., 1865, May 8-9. 8. 
B., and Disney, 1817, April 22 
nd 7 y 
Holmes, J. (of B. uM. ), 1854, June 15. P. 
John, F.S.A., 1841, Oct. 18 S. 
Hope, Henry P., 1813, Feb. '18 and 17 da . 


* The sale of this very intosenting collection ¢ of 
Australasian literature was cancell 


Hopkinson, W., F.S.A., 1867, May 29-30. S. 

Horncastle, F., ‘1852, July 6-7. P. 

Hornor, G. Birkbeck, 1861, Nov. 12 and 5days. S&. 

ar ~~ & o (stock, Part II. ), 1830, Feb. 1 and 14 
days. S 

7 Jas. (Sec. Royal Agric. Soc.), 1860, Jan. 


Hughes, R.A.8., 1859, Oct. 31-Nov. 4. P. 
Hugo, Rev T. (Bewick’ ), 1877, Aug. 8-9. 8. 
Hunter, 1802, Feb. 5-6. 8. 

unter, Rev. Joseph, Dec. 19 3 days. 8S. 
Hurd, Philip, 1832, March 29 and 7 days. E. 
Hurwitz, Hyman, and others, 1846, March 20, 21, 23. 


Hutchinson, R., 1842, Dec. 20-24. E. 

(Inglis, J. B.), 1826, June 9 and 7 days. $.—1871 
July 31 and 5 days. S.—1900, une 1] ond 
3days. 8. See Atheneum, : 2 June, 1900. 

Innes, ie. G., 1851, March 3-8. P. 

eneeere, Mrs. E., 1813, April 26-28. King & 


hée 
» -June 4, P, 


lsaacson, Rev. 

Isted, G., 1822, eb 

Italian Letters and 1868, Nov. S. 

lives & Swan (stock), 1851, April 12-19. P. 

Jackson, Rev. J. C. (MSS., &c.), 1895, Dec. 13. 8. 

1861, June 18-22. P. 

kett, 1864, June 13-14. 

Jeans, Ed. (of Jorwich) 1863, June 8-ll. P. 

Jekyll, Sir Joseph (MSS. —wanting last leaf), 
1740, 4 days. Whiston. 

Johnson, J June 2-3. E 

Johnson, M. a AE Radcliffe Observer), pe. May 27 

Johnson, Rev. Dr., 1850, Sep. 2-4. 


Johnston, D. M., 1863, July 0.18 P.—(MSBS.), 
1863, Aug. 12- is. P. 


(Jones, I oy to the ‘king), 1823, March 20 and 
ays. S. 

Jones, J ohn, L.b., 1 27, April 9-12. 8. 


Jones, Rev. Mag 18. P. 
Jones, Rd., 1851, Nov. 24-27. P. 

Jones, W. 1827, Feb. 16-22 
Keats, John, Letters to F. Brawne, 1885, March 2. 


S. 

Kennett, White, Bp. of on See Free- 
man, Rev. 

Kerry, Earl of, 1819, May 5- E. 

Kingsborough, Viscount, Nov. 1-3. Charles 
— Dublin. 

Kirkup, Baron Seymour, 1871, Dec. 6 and 9 days. 8. 

Kirkwell, Viscount, 1821, ‘March 26 and 5 days. 
Squibb & Son. 

Kloss, Dr., 1835, May 7 and 19 days. 8S. See Mr. 
‘Christie's letter in March 5, 


Knight, Rev. S. (Dean of Ely), am, June 27-29. P. 

oe, Wm., 1847, Aug. 2 8. 

Laing, A. Stewart, 1862, April 12. 8. 

Laing, David Part L., 1879, Dec. land 10 days. 8. 

—Part iL, 1880, April 5 and 10 days. S.— 

Part IIL,’ 1880, July 20 and 4 days. S.— 
Part IV., 1881, Feb. 21 and 3 days. 8. 

Lake, Sir James W. , 1808, March 7-23. P. 

Lambe, R. C. (MSS., 44 letters oe Cowper and 
164 of W ilkie), 1856, Aug. 1-2. P. 

Lane, John, 1866, April 19.8. 

Lang, Robert, 1828, Nov. 17 and 10 days. E. 

Lansdowne, Marguis of (library), 1806, Jan. 6 and 
30 days. 5.—(MSS.), 1807, catalogued for sale, in 
two volumes, by Sotheby, but purchased ex bloc 
by British Museum, 
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La Tour, Archdeacon, 1830, June 14-15. 8. 
Lawford, Geo., 1850, March 5 and 7 days. 8. 
Lawrence, Sir Tho., P.R.A., 1830, June 25 and 
3 days. 5. 
Leakey, James, 1865, April 20-21. 8. R. Force, 
Exeter. 
Lee, John (Principal University of Edin.), 1859, 
Nov. 18 and 13 days. T. Nisbet, Edinburgh. 
Leman, Rev. T., 1834, April 30 and 2 days. E. 
Letherland, Dr. Joseph, 1765, March 14 and 21 days. 


Ss. 

Lethieullier, Smart, 1757, Feb. 23 and 6 days. 8. 

Lettsom, M. Nanson, 1865, Nov. 20-23. 8. 

Lever, Charles, 1861, Aug. 26-29. 8S. 

Lewin, E. B., 1844, July 24-27. P. 

Lewis, J. D., Part I., 1866, June 5-7. S.—Part IL., 
1868, May 26. 8. 

Leybourn, J. G., 1838, June 27. 8. 

Libri, G.}, 1849, Feb. 19 and 4 days. S. 

ibri, G. (MSS.), 1859, March 28 and 7 days. S.— 

(Library), 1859, Aug. l and 12 days. 8.—(Library, 
A to L), 1861, April 25and 11 days. S.—(Library, 
M to Z), 1861, July 18 and 7 days. S8.—(Objects 
of vertu, MSS., &c.), 1864, June 1. S8.*—Prices 
and purchasers’ names of the Libri_ sales, 
1859-1862. S.—1895, Feb. 7. (Illuminated MSS. ). 


Lilly, Joseph, Part I., 1871, March 15 and 9 days. 
S.—Part IL., 1871, June 19 and 17 days. 8. 
—Part III., 1871, Nov. 10 and 6 days. S.— 
Part IV., 1873, Jan. 27 and 5 days. 8. 

Linnecar, Geo. (MSS.), 1850, March 19-20. P. 

Littledale, Edward, 1837, July 14 and 9 days. E. 

Liverpool, Earl of, 1829, Nov. 19-21 Renee Cc 

Lloyd, Rev. Charles, 1862, June 18-20. 8. 

Lloyd, Thomas, 1819, July 8 and 5 days. S.—1820, 
Dec. 6 and 7 days. 5S. 

{Lloyd}, 1828, May 10. S.—1828,t Feb. 22-25. 8. 
July 16. S.—1843, Aug. 14-18. 8. 


® Between 1850 and 1868, Libri had sixteen or 
seventeen anonymous sales at Puttick & Simpson’s. 
Long as is the list, I feel that it is necessary to give 
it in full :— 
1850, Feb. 21 and 5 days, Klaprott’s col. 
1857, May 13-14, autographs.—May 25 and 5 days, 
»oks.— Dec. 23, autographs. 
1858, June 8 and 4 days, books. 
1860, June 18, books and tracts. 
1864, Dec. 13 and 4 days, books and MSS. 
1865, June 22 and 2 days, books.—July 13 and 2 
days [see ary 
1866, March 15 (? 13), Italian books and MSS.— 
May 1I4 and 3 days, books.—July 13, antiquities. 
1867 —-. 14 and 4 days, books.—Feb. 27 and 2 days, 
1868, July 2 and 2 days, books and MSS.—July 7 
and 2 days, books.—Nov. 23 and 3 days, books. 
I only possess one of these catalogues, i.¢., the 
1864 sale. The list is copied from Mr. Puttick’s 
MS. catalogue, where, however, only the date of 
the first day of each sale is given. I have added 
the others, so as to give an idea of the extent of 
this extraordinary person’s vast accumulations. 
His sales at Puttick’s and at Sotheby’s extended 
to about 90 days. The later entry of 1865, July 13 
and 2 days, is probably an error, as the sale of this 
date was the fourth part of the Dering collection. 
+ This was an anonymous sale of autograph 
letters, chartularies, and heraldic MSS. My copy 


Lockhart, J. G., 1856, June 4-6. P. 
Lockyer, E. L., 1843, July 26-27. 8. 


Lort, Michael, 1791, April 5 and 24 days. S. 
Loscombe, C. W., 1854, June 19-20. S. 
Lowndes, Hy., 1843, Nov. 7-9. 8. 
Lowth, Rev. R., 1823, Jan. l5 and 5 days. E. 
—, 1820, May 18. 8. 
uyte, H. F. and J. W. M., 1849, July 4 and 16 days. 
Southgate & Barrett. 4 
W. Roserts. 
47, Lansdowne Gardens, S.W. 
(To be continued.) 


Quotations IN Text-Booxs.—As it is im- 
portant that students at the beginning of 
their career should get correct impressions of 
remarkable passages in literature, compilers 
of text-books ought surely to verify quota- 
tions with the utmost care and nicety. Cer- 
tain incorrect presentations—such as “ fresh 
fields” for Milton’s fresh woods—are constantly 
being offered by journalists and others who 
do hasty work and have little time to make 
references ; but authors of books should not 
be in such a hurry as to find themselves de- 

ndent upon vague recollection for the exact 
orm of a quotation. The value of an essen- 
tially good ‘Manual of English Grammar 
and Composition,’ by Mr. J. C. Nesfield (Mae- 
millan & Co.), is somewhat impaired through 
the author’s shortcomings in this respect. 
On p. 60, e.g., he quotes thus from Cowper's 
* Loss of the Royal George’ :— 

Mourn for the brave—the brave 

All sunk beneath the wave, 

shore. 
Here two words are wrong—“ mourn” and 
“hard” for toll and fast respectively — 
and the lines are improperly arranged. On 
p. 93 he gives the opening of Scott’s ‘ Lay’ as 
The way was long; the night was cold, 


instead of “the wind was cold,” as it ought 
to be. The famous declaration in Job xiii. 15, 
“Though He slay me yet will I trust in Him,” 
he gives on p. 99 in the feeble form : “Though 
He punish me,” &. He represents Keats 
(p. 232) as asserting in his Chapman sonnet : 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swings into his ken, ‘ 

which is certainly suggestive of a pheno- 
menal experience on the part of the astro- 
nomer. planet may be conceived of as 
swimming, but how it will look as it “swings ” 
into view for the first time is matter for 
curious reflection. On p. 238 “The child 


MS. notes on it state that the articles are “from 
the library of Mr. Lloyd, of London, wine mer- 


of the catalogue was Sir Thor-as Phillipps’s, whose 


chant,” and that “this catalogue was draw 
Mr. Singer, I believe, of the Royal Institution.” by 


Longman & Co. (stock), 1849, June 4 and 10 days. 8. 
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is father to the man” is called “a proverb.” 
Learners accepting this will afterwards have 
difficulty in crediting Wordsworth with the 
line in its correct form :— 
The Child is father of the Man, 
and distinguishing it from the fine prototype 
in ‘ Paradise Regained,’ iv. 220 :— 
The childhood shews the man, 
As morning shews the day. 

On p. 242 Mr. Nesfield gives as an illustra- 
tion of metonymy these lines : 

The sick man’s prayer, the glad divine’s theme, 

The young man’s rrsion, and the old men’s dream. 
adding, in reference to this strange un- 
melodious medley, “The italicized words are 
all applied by Dryden to the Duke of Mon- 
mouth.” The students of his treatise will 
almost certainly conceive a false impression 
of Dryden’s command of rhythm from the 
lines as thus presented for their considera- 
tion, besides finding reason to think but 
lightly of the poet’s sense of antithetical 
structure. If some kindly guide should direct 
them to ‘Absalom and Achitophel,’ I]. 238-9, 
they will find this happily balanced couplet : 

The people’s prayer, the glad diviner’s theme, 

The young men’s vision and the old men’s dream. 
As a final specimen of Mr. Nesfield’s method, 
the first line of Goldsmith’s ‘ Traveller’ may 
be quoted from him as he offers it on p. 294: 

Remote, unfriended, solitary, slow, 

where “solitary ” does but indifferent duty 
for the poet’s expressive melancholy. Surely 
loose work of this kind, in a book of consider- 
able pretension and no little accomplishment, 
is totally inexcusable. At a time when the 
tendency is to leave standard authors unread, 
those a be write for students should not only 
give notable quotations—as all those are to 
which reference has just been made—but 
they should be absolutely certain that their 
form and accuracy are beyond cavil or dis- 
pute. THoMAS Bayne. 


Doctrine or Previous Existence. (See 
9 S. v. 428.)—I see this belief explained as 
from Plato; but surely it was much older, 
having been adopted by the “nude” philo- 
sophers, from whom Plato borrowed it. We 
now call them Jains, and under the name 
of “metempsychosis” it forms the basis of 
Buddhism. We read in the Jatakas that 
Sakya Muni could remember his own pre- 
vious existence as a pearl diver ; also as a 
pious Brahman who surrendered his present 
existence to a famishing tiger during a 
drought, vu/go famine. It was the pursuit of 
Nirvana by means of a virtuous life that 
purchased the extinction of new births, each 


| 


succeeding to a previous existence. When 
young I was much interested in a so-called 
child’s book, * The Transformations of Indra,’ 
which explains it all in realistic style. 


(We referred to Plato as a convenient source 
where the belief might be studied, not as the oldest 
manifestation of the doctrine. } 


MARRIAGE AS A MALE CurisTIAN NAME.— 
A document has just passed through my 
hands in which the name Marriage for a man 
occurs. R. B—Rr. 


Mountricuet CastLe, BLACKFRIARS.—In 
‘Old and New London,’ 1. 200, it is stated :— 

** Mountfiquet Castle was pulled down in 1276, 
when Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, transplanted a 
colony of Black Dominican friars from Holborn, near 
Lincoln’s Inn, to the riverside, south of Ludgate 
Hill. Yet so conservative is even Time in England 
that a recent correspondent of Notes and (Queries 
pointed out a piece of medieval walling and the frag- 
ment of a buttress, still standing at the foot of the 
Times office in Printing House Square, which seems 
to have formed part of the stronghold of the Mount- 
fiquets. This interesting relic is on the left hand 
of Queen Victoria Street, going up from the bridge, 
just where there was Soamacly a picturesque but 
dangerous descent by a flight of break-neck stone 
steps. At the right-hand side of the same street 
stands an old rubble chalk wall, even older. It is 
just past the new house of the Bible Society, and 
seems to have formed part of the old city wall, 
which at first ended at Baynard’s Castle.” 

I have searched diligently in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
but cannot find the correspondence referred 
to above. It is possible that I have not 
looked for it under the proper heading, and 
I should feel obliged if some reader with more 
leisure than I have at disposal would kindly 
assist me in the search. 

It seems improbable that the wall and 
buttress described could have formed part of 
Mountfichet, but it is possible that they were 
fragments of the Dominican Priory, of which 
a portion has been recently discovered in 
Ireland's Yard, St. Andrew’s Hill. 

Jonn Hess. 

Canonbury Mansions, N. 


HANDBILL oF A WetsH GuIDE, c. 1829.— 
To those readers of ‘N. & Q. who, like 
myself, have on foot explored and admired 
the natural beauties of Wales and of the 
other parts of “our own country” noted for 
their delightful romantic any, the fol- 
lowing copy of a printed handbill in my 
possession (size 8$in. by 7in., and probably 
the only one now extant), undated, but 
issued about the year 1829 by Richard _Pugh, 
of Dolgelly, a poor and, indeed, “indigent’ 
guide to Cader Idris and the neighbouring 
“lions,” will suggest pleasant recollections 
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and be of considerable interest, and more 
ney as he appears therefrom to have 

en the first to provide — notwithstand- 
ing his extreme poverty—what he terms 
a “Cottage” (but rather, I should think, 
a wooden shed) on the summit of that 
mountain in which visitors might dine or 
take rest and shelter, and also greatly 
improved the road to the summit so as to 
enable persons to ascend thereto on horse- 
back. This handbill was, as we find at the 
foot, from the local press of “ Richard Jones, 
Printer, Dolgelley,” and possibly he assisted 
in drafting it. 


* Romantic Sceneries [sic] of Dolgelley, Merioneth- 
shire, North Wales. 

“Richard Pugh, (Successor to the late Robert 
Edwards,) Giuide General to the tremendious [sic] 
Mountain of Cader Idris; the astonishing Water- 
falls of Dol-melyn-llyn, Cain, and Mawddach; and 
the wonderful Oak Tree at Llety-Rhys, the boughs 
of which measures [sic] one hundred yards in cir- 
cumference, &c. &c. begs leave to return his most 
sincere thanks for the liberal encouragement he has 
received from a generous Public, since his com- 
mencement as a Guide. He is happy to inform 
those Families who wish to visit Cader Idris for 
the future, that (although in indigent Circum- 
stances) he has n able to furnish a small Cottage 
(4 yards long, 3 yards wide, a [sic=and] 2 yards 
6 inches high,) on the summit of Cader Idris! which 
will enable a large party to dine comfortably in [it], 
without being exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather. It has — in contemplation for years 
back to have something of the kind done, as several 
Families after travelling hundreds of miles to see 
this Mountain, and having gained, through great 
fatigue, the summit thereof, yet no sooner were 
they on the top, than they were overtaken in a 
cloud, a shower, or a thunder storm ; which would 
of course compel them to quicken their pace down 
again, without been [sic=being] able to see a yard 
about them; and after, by the time they reach the 
valley, the cloud or storm would be blown off, and 
the horizon become quite clear; consequently 
another day must be sacrificed (perhaps to no 
better purpose) or leave the finest scenery in all 
Britain unseen. To avoid all these inconveniences, 
this Cottage has been built, and it will enable the 
curious to remain there safe, secure, and dry, for 
any length of time, either to see the Sun rise or set, 
without the fatiguing task of ascending in the night 
time, which was always the case before. 

“Richard Pugh begs leave to add that he has 
much improved the road up the Mountain, so as to 
enable Ladies and Gentlemen [to] ride up to the 
very top. 

“The summit of Cader Idris is 950 yards higher 
than the Green, near Dolgelley. Rhaiadr Dol- 
melyn-llyn is about 60 feet high, and the water 
foams with a thundering noise among the black 
rocks down which it falls. Rhaiadr Mawddach 
falls down a rock between 50 and 60 feet in height. 
Pistyll y Cain rushes down a vast rock, at least 
150 feet high. 

“Two Graves where Human Bodies were de- 
posited have been lately discovered under the 
foot of Cader Idris, under two immense Carnedds, 


** Admission, or the Key of the Cottage will be 
had only of the said Richard Pugh, or of Mrs. 
Walker, the Golden Lion Inn, Dolgelley.” 


W. R. V. 


Tue Irish Souprers at THE BATTLE OF 
THE Boyne.—Referring to the statement of 
Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley, K.P., &c., 
in his life of the great Duke of Marlborough 
(a compilation full of quotations from Epic- 
tetus, the Stoic philosopher and esteemed 
friend of Marcus Aurelius, down to Col. 
Saunderson’s expression of his willingness 
“to die in the last ditch”), anent the officers 
of King James’s Irish army having been 
“butchers and tailors,” I beg that I may 
be permitted to say that I regret that 
no evidence has appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ in 
support of Viscount Wolseley’s assertion, 
because I have no alternative now but to 
assume that the statement is only a repetition 
of the opinion expressed on the same subject 
| by Lord Macaulay in his ‘ History of Eng- 
\land, a work characterized by Viscount 
| Wolseley as “fiction” when requested to 
name the “hundred best books.” 

With regard to Lord Macaulay’s denounce- 
ment of “some of” King James’s Irish 
officers for having been “cobblers, tailors, 
and butchers,” John D’Alton, barrister, com- 
piler of ‘King James’s Irish Army List, 
1689,’ wrote in the preface to the second 
volume of the second edition, London, 1861, 
that 
“he felt called upon to vindicate the army list. 
Had his lordship lived he would doubtless have 
| admitted that his conclusion was induced by mis- 
apprehension—on some authorities (if any) only 
known to himself.” 

In conclusion, and in reference to the 
composition of the famous “Irish Brigade,” 
I, as a kinsman of Peter Taafe, of Smarmore, 
Major Dillon’s regiment, and of Col. Drom- 
goole (at one time spelt Drumgoulle), who 
exposed Voltaire’s gross injustice to the 
“Trish Brigade” at the battle of Fontenoy, 
beg to direct attention to the following 
quotation from ‘The Kingdom of Ireland,’ 
by Charles George Walpole, M.A., London, 
1882 :— 

“After the signing of the Treaty of Limerick, 
1691, De Ginkel was anxious to enlist the Irish 
troops in the service of William, but they preferred 
voluntary exile; and about twenty thousand men 
and officers were shipped to France. On _ their 
arrival in that country they were formed into ‘ The 
Irish Brigade.’ The first body under General 


Justin McCarthy consisted of three regiments: 

rd Mountcashel’s, commanded by McCarthy ; 
Lord Clare’s, commanded by Hon. Daniel O’Brien ; 
and Viscount Dillon’s, commanded by Hon. Arthur 
Dillon. To these were added ten infantry and two 


regiments of horse. These regiments, recruited 
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from time to time from Ireland, were some of the 
best troops in the French army, and it has been 
computed that between the years 1691 and 1745 no 
less than 450,000 Irishmen died in the service of 
France! By the departure of these voluntary 
exiles Ireland lost the best of her children ! 

** Almost the whole of the Roman Catholie Nobility 
and gentry were to be found amongst the officers of 
the Irish Army ; and the rank and file were /arye/y 
made up of the younger sons, brothers, and tenautry 
of the officers. Forfeiture of estates was the penalty 
for treason; but here it was the penalty for being 
worsted in a stand-up fight. The Irish had adhered 
to the king de jure, and had never owned allegiance 
to the king de facto. 

** Precluded from all hope of distinction in their 
own country, the Irish Roman Catholics took 
service abroad, and rose to the highest positions in 
the civil, military, and diplomatic services at Paris, 
Rome, Vienna, and Madrid. [The italics are mine. ] 

We'll root usurpation 
Entirely from the nation, 
And cause the restoration 
Of James, our lawful king.” 


Henry Geratp Hope. 
Clapham, S.W. 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 

ARMS AND QUARTERINGS IN THE WARWICK- 
SHIRE VISITATION OF 1619.—I should be most 
grateful for any information on the points 
raised below. I have, of course, with refer- 
ence to arms in the ‘ Warwickshire Visitation 
of 1619’ (Harleian Society, vol. xii.), consulted 
Papworth’s ‘ Armorial,’ Burke’s ‘ Armory,’ and 
Dugdale’s ‘ Warwickshire,’ but so far as 
know they give no help. 


P. 14. Barry of ten argent and gules within a 
bordure azure charged with eight martlets or. — 
Quartered by Griffith, and apparently brought in 
by Somervill. 

P. 18. Azure, a cross-crosslet or, a label of three 
points argent.—Quartered by Holte of Aston, and 
attributed to Grimsard or Grimsarwe, which I take 
to be the same as Grimshaw. But L,cannot find 
such arms attributed elsewhere to any family of 
Grimshawe or any such name; and the pedigree 
shows that the Holtes were not descended from the 
Grimsards mentioned in it. 

P. 18. Argent, four bars engrailed, and a canton 
gules.— Quartered by Holte of Aston, and attributed 
to the name of Maidenhache. It is possible that 
the Grimsards were descended from Thomas de 
Maidenhache, and that the Holtes, probably in 
error, assumed the quarterings of both. 

P. 2. Gules, two —~ passant argent, debruised 
bya bend; followed by...... two lions passant.—These 
two coats are quartered by “‘ Richard Carles alias 
Charles of Stratford (upon Avon).” Fetherston 
suggests that they are for Strange and Camvile, 
but I cannot imagine how Richard Carles came to 


quarter them. His arms are attributed by Pap- 
worth to Norfolk and London families named 
Charles. 

P. 28. Argent, a bend gules within a bordure 
checky argent and azure.—Quartered by Grevill of 
Milcott. 

P. 37. ........ a fess, and in chief three escallops 
sable. — Quartered by Langley of Knolton (? in 
Kent). 

P. 52. Argent, on a bend sable three crosses 
moline of the field.—Quartered by Charnells, and 
suggested to be for Chernock, but no such match 
shown in the pedigree. 

P. 54. Sable, three lionscrowned, passant guardant, 
in pale argent. — Displayed on an escutcheon o 
pretence by Mountford of Kingshurst, but for 
what reason and for whose arms intended I cannot 
imagine. 

P. 72. Ermine, on a bend engrailed azure three 
cinquefoils or.—Quartered by Arden of Park Hall. 
and said to be for ‘‘Fishyer,” but I know of no 
such family, and the coat appears to be that of 
Beaufoy or Cokesey. 

P. 100. (1) Gules, a lion rampant ermine, followed 
by (2) Gules, a fess or, between six martlets argent.— 
Quartered in this order by Burdett of Arrow, (1) 
being said to for Bruin, and (2) another coat of 
Burdett. But on p. 26, where Burdett and quarter- 
ings are quartered by Conway, (2) is said to be for 
Bruin, and it is followed by Azure, a lion rampant 
argent, gutté de sang, which is said to be for 
Berefford, but is suspiciously like a mistaken 
version of (1). 

P. 120. Quarterly of four: (1) Argent, two bars 
azure, and in chief three hurts: (2) Azure, a fess or, 
between three crescents argent; (3) Barry wavy, 
over all a bend; (4) A lion rampant.—The first coat 
is said to be for Poynton ; but if the accompanying 

vedigree has any relation to the arms drawn, the 
irst coat should be Wittlebury, which should 
quarter Poynton. I know nothing of either family 
or of the other two quarterings. 


(To be continued.) 


“ LINNARD-FEEL.”—In Dean Burgon’s ‘ MS. 
Glossary of Bedfordshire Words’ I find that 
“the sensation of faintness which attends a 
cold perspiration is called ‘a linnard-feel.’” 
Is this term still heard in Bedfordshire or in 
the neighbouring counties? Any informa- 
tion on this point will be acceptable. 

A. L. MaYHEw. 

Oxford. 


Joun CuHristiaN Scuetky, died 1874 at 
the age of ninety-six. Can any one give me 
the name and address of his representative ? 
A memoir, by his daughter, appeared in 1877 ; 
but Messrs. Blackwood, who published it, tell 
me that they do not now know even if Miss 
Schetky is still living. J. K. LauGaton. 

King’s College, London. 


Books oN VENEZUELA. — The Consul- 


General for Venezuela to Great Britain 
wishes to know where in London several 
manuscript books are, written by General 
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! 
Francisco de Miranda and referring to the | ing the ancestry of Stephen Brown of Tacol- 


French Revolution and his negotiations for 
the independence of Venezuela and South 
America. It is certain that these books are 
in London, and very important to know in 
what oftice or private library they are. 
Cartos A. VILLANUEVA. 


Loutss. — Some years since there was 
quoted in the Saturday Review (then edited 
by Mr. Frank Harris) a very striking sonnet 
by Louijs. I regret that I did not keep a 
copy of this, but I made at the time a rough, 
but fairly literal version in English, which 
I may perhaps be allowed to quote :— 

THE PRAIRIE. 
A soul fares forth leading a courser pale, 
Mild, silver-bridled, and of noiseless tread: 
O’er the wide plain she fares; the courser led 
Holds in his strong white teeth her flying veil. 
An opal star* trembles upon his head, 
And through the soul shines the full moon’s clear 


ight ; 
Drawn by the spell of the ineffable night 
They pace the plain dim-glittering, far-outspread. 
And see, where’er the soul’s fair feet have lain, 
From the dew-sprinkled turf what flowers up- 
spring, 
What heavy lilies rise like turtle-doves ! 
Of these that great horse recks not anything; 
Crushing the ghostly flowers, right on he moves, | 
And strews with their dead blooms the monstrous | 
plain. 
A friend with a very fair knowledge of | 
French literature to whom I sent this| 
recently asked me who Louijs is and what 
the sonnet means. As I can answer neither | 


PALATINATE.—I desire to find a clear and 
full account (in English) of the Wars of the 
Palatinate, eupeulally with reference to the 
assistance rendered by England with men 
under Sir Horace Vere and funds. Can any 
one tell me if Parliament gave any vote of 
thanks and gifts to Sir Horace Vere and the 
officers under him ? 


Brown Famity.—A certain Stephen Brown 


question [| apply to our rarely failing| Grammar School, a 
N. & Q’ B. 


(the fifth ancestor of the inquirer on the 
maternal side) had his eldest son christened 
27 January, 1762 (vide parish registers of 
St. John-at-Hackney). Is he identical with 
one Stephen Brown, of Tacolneston, co. Nor- 
folk, who, according to the register of the 
church of La Patente, in Brown’s Lane, 
now Hanbury Street, Spitalfields, married 
Susannah Desfontaine in 1727? The maternal 
great-grandfather of the writer kept a whole- 
sale leatherseller’s shop in Brown’s Lane 
nearly a century ago. Particulars concern- 


* Etany in the French. 


neston will greatly oblige. A. G. Marks. 


24, Hewlitt Road, Old Ford, E. 


PressGanc Sones. —- Can one of your 
readers give me the continuation or any 
portion of two songs of pressgang days? One 
of them begins :— 

My Johnnie was a shoemaker, 
And dearly he loved me ; 
My Johnnie was a shoemaker, 
Bat now he’s gone to sea. 
The other begins, I think :— 
Cruel was the winds, for they wouldn’t blow con- 


trary ; : 
Cruel was the ship, for it took her love from Mary; 


Cruel was the cap’n and the bo’sun and the men, 

For they didn’t care a farden should us never meet 
again. 

And the last verse recommends the virtue of 

constancy :— 

For if you’ll be but constant you’ll have all your 


heart’s delight, 
Though it’s fiddling in the morning and a drop of 


gin at night. 
I shall be very grateful if any one can give 
me further details as to date, authorship, &c. 
and any more verses of these two quaint old 
songs. STEPHEN SIMEON. 
{We have supplied Mr. Simeon with the words 
of the first of these.] 


Henry or Micnet.—“A celebrated 
»et, born in Norwich, Fellow of C.C.C., 
Jambridge.” So runs the record in a list 
of celebrated persons educated at Norwich 
nded to a history of 
that school published in 1862 (p. 50). This 
“celebrated poet” is said to have been a 
pupil at the school during the head-master- 
ship of Lymbert, 1570-1602. Mihell is not in 
*D.N.B.,. and I cannot find his name in the 
British Museum Catalogue. Can any further 
information be given concerning this obscure 
celebrity ? JAMES Hooper. 


Carpet Famity.—I desire information as to 
the Capel family. I believe we are entitled 
to a crest, but the property a been lost, 
no one has troubled about it. The original 
spelling was “ Capelle.” 

(Mrs.) 8S. E. Cape. 


[See 4" iii. 243, 347, 468; 7° S. x. 208.] 


CoRNELIUS VAN DER Gogs.—In the Van 
Dyck Exhibition at the Academy last winter 
was a pen-and-chalk portrait of this person 
(numbered 210 in the Catalogue, and belong- 
ing to the King of Italy). Is anything known 
of him? Percy SIMpPson. 


Tue CAMpBELLS.—Can any of your readers 
direct me tu a book or bouks giving a history 


( 
( 
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of the Campbells of Argyle? The origin and 
history of the family (before the seventeenth 
century), and the rule exercised by its mem- 
bers, are points on which I would like 
information. If there are several volumes 
dealing with the subject, I should be much 
obliged for information regarding their com- 
parative trustworthiness. 
Joun WILLCOCK. 
Lerwick, N.B. 


(Much is, of course, to be found in the ‘ D.N.B.’] 


LetTers ON A Ciock.—I have seen a clock 
at a friend’s house bearing on its face two 
letters, which can doubtless be interpreted by 
one of your correspondents who is learned in 
the ways of clockmakers. On the left of the 
face, qyeuts to the ix and 45, is a sort of 
quadrilateral keyhole having the letter N 
above it and the letter S below it. What do 
these letters mean? The clock is by D. Quare, 
London. ALDENHAM. 

[Many interesting particulars concerning Daniel 
Quare will be found in Mr. F. J. Britten’s ‘Old 
Clocks and Watches and their Makers,’ 189-95.) 


Twyrorp Yew TreeE.—Is an account of 
this fine tree in the churchyard at Twyford 
given in any books besides Warren’s ‘Guide 
to Wincher’? WILLIAM ANDREWs. 

Royal Institution, Hull. 


“A BOLT FROM THE BLUE.”—Can any 
contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ tell me who first 
used the expression “A bolt from the blue”? 
I do not want to start another discussion 
about the physical possibility of such a 
thing happening, but only to know who 
first hit upon this bold and striking — 

C. L. S. 


[See 7 S iii. 388, 522; iv. 212, 333; 8 S. iii. 
345, 457 ; iv. 175, 290, 455; v. 56, 236. It is, as our 
correspondent implies, undesirable that the general 
question discussed at these references should 
reopened. } 


Tue ‘Sprecrator.’—Who is the author of 
No. 250, marked Q? In Prof. Morley’s edi- 
tion the name at the beginning of the paper 
is omitted, from which [ infer that the 
authorship was unknown to the professor. 
Budgell’s signature appears to have been X. 
No. 262 is ascribed to Steele, but it is marked 
C., one of Addison’s four initial signatures, 
Cc. L. L O. How is the paper named and 
marked in other editions! Who is the 
author of the short, but charming paper, 
No. 622? In Prof. Morley’s edition it 
appears without either name or initial letter. 

JONATHAN Boucurer. 

{In Mr. Aitken’s edition in 7 vols. No. 262 is 
ascribed to Addison. The authorship of 250 and 622 
is regarded as unknown.) 


Beplies. 
ANCIENT TOWERS IN SARDINIA. 
S. v. 497.) 

Tue nuraghi are fully described by Della 
Marmora in the second volume of his ‘ Voyage 
en Sardaigne’; and the Sardinian Pte. so 
logist, Canon Spano, has devoted a volume to 
the subject, entitled ‘Memoria sopra i Nuraghi 
di Sardegna,’ which is also incorporated in his 
‘ Bullettino Archeologico Sardo,’ 8th year. If 
none of these publications is accessible to your 
correspondent, he may content himself with 
the account which concludes the article on 
Sardinia in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Geography.’ These structures, it is 
there said, “are certainly more ancient than 
either the Roman or Carthaginian dominion 
in the island.” References in proof hereof 
are given to the Aristotelian treatise [lepi 
Gavpaciwy dkovopatwv (Tauchnitz ed. of 
Aristotle, vol. xvi. p. 200), and to Diodorus, 
iv. 30. But the question whether they were 
erected by the Pheenicians or by the native 
inhabitants (probably Iberian, see Smith- 
Marindin’s ‘Classical Dictionary,’ 1894, p. 836) 
“isa point on which itis very difficult to form 
an opinion.” Among etymological conjectures 
may be mentioned, for what they are worth, 
one which regards nwraghe as an aboriginal 
word meaning fire-circle or hearth, and 
another which deduces the word from Vura, 
an old name of Minorca, where such towers 
(called “ talyots,” cf. Greek @0A0s) are com- 
mon. An engraved representation of these 
curious Sardinian towers is printed in Smith’s 
‘Geography ’ (wt supra), and a whole plate of 
illustrations (tavola vi.) is given in Spano’s 
*Mnemosine Sarda.’ One writer draws atten- 
tion to their close resemblance to the so- 
called Pictish towers or brochs in the north of 
Scotland ; but these, it is surmised, may have 
been originally of greater height than the 
nuraghi. F. ADAMS. 

115, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


There has been much discussion among 
antiquaries as to the origin and use of the 
nuraghi. It has been suggested that they 
were sepulchres, although few human remains 
have been found in them, or, again, that they 
were temples, though some thousands of them 
may be seen in a comparatively restricted 
area. Some say that the Carthaginians built 
them ; others that there is no proof of this. 
Signor Spano, an indefatigable explorer of 
Sardinian antiquities, brought the learned 
world round to the view that they were 
houses, but since his day two erudite French- 
men have declared his theory to be untenable. 
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According to them, a tribe of whom Diodorus 
speaks left North Africa, conquered Pantel- 
laria and the Balearic Isles, where nuraghi 
may be seen, and, landing on the western 
coast of Sardinia, drove back the feeble in- 
habitants, against whom they erected these 
towers, which used to serve as arsenals, work- 
shops, and sometimes even as burying-places. 
Gradually villages grew up round them. All 
this was anterior to the Carthaginian con- 
quest of Sardinia, though it is probable that 
Pheenician traders supplied the invaders with 
the bronze implements which they evidently 
used in smoothing some of the stones. 
T. P. ARMSTRONG. 

Timperley. 

PHILOLOGY AND EtHno v. 496). 
—In chap. v. of the ‘Origin of the Aryans’ 
(1890) I have dealt at some length with this 
question, referring more especially, on p. 265, 
to the ethnic causes of thodicannent phonetic 
tendencies among the neo-Latin peoples, 
showing how Latin was affected by the speech 
of the Ligurians, Celts, Iberians, Celtiberians, 
Rheetians, and Dacians, thus giving rise to the 
Langue d’oc and the Langue d’oui, to the 
Castilian, Portuguese, Aragonese, the three 
Ladino dialects, and Roumanian. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 


“To HELP,” FOLLOWED BY AN INFINITIVE (9*" 
S. v: 476).—The answer to this question is 
that in Anglo-Saxon and Middle English to 
was the sign not of the infinitive, but of the 
gerund. Like all other grammatical questions, 
this usage can only be appreciated by students 
of historical grammar, and those who are 
unacquainted with the early stages of the 
language will miss the true account of the 
changes that have successively arisen. 

There is no particular virtue in the verb to 
help, since other verbs likewise take the in- 
finitive (without to) in our old authors. Shake- 
speare has: “to help unarm our Hector,” 
*Troil.,’ ILI. i. 163; “Hector bade ask,” ‘ Troil.,’ 
IV. v. 71; “time bids be gone,” ‘2 Hen. IV.,’ 
[. iii. 110; “we'll come dress you straight,” 
‘Mer. Wives,’ IV. ii. 84, &c. In the Authorized 
Version of the Bible we find: “Go seek the 
asses,” 1 Sam. ix. 3; and perhaps more ex- 
may be found. 

he fact is, simply, that such usages are 
archaic; for in Old English the infinitive 
was never preceded by the word to. This 
word was only pectinel when the distinctive 
suffix -an, later -en, -e, was becoming of slight 
force, till at last the bare stem of the verb re- 
mained. To this day the to is never inserted 
after the somewhat queerly named “ auxi- 


say,” “TI might ask,” &ce. So also when the 
former verb is followed by a pronoun, as in 
“Bid me discourse,” “See me shoot,” “ Make 
him come,” &c. So also in some archaic 
phrases, as “ To bid farewell,” where fare is an 
old infinitive,* and well is the adverb. It is 
hardly worth while to pursue the subject ; it 
is easily understood by use of the historical 
method. Watter W. SKEAT. 


Really it is too bad that the valuable space 
of ‘N. & Q. should be occupied with remarks 
and inquiries which would be shown to be 
entirely superfluous (if not absolutely incor- 
simple process of referring to 


Sotprer Ancestors (9% §. v. 496).— If 
D. R. would be content with an instance of 
a person now living whose grandfather might 
have fought at Culloden, I would refer him 
to the case of the Rev. C. Goring, of Wisden, 
Sussex, whose grandfather, Sir Charles 
Matthew Goring, was first married in 1731. 
Burke does not give the date of his birth. I 
do not know whether he did so fight. 

E. F. D. C. 


Countinc ANOTHER’s Buttons (9 S. v. 
496).—In my early schooldays (1855-60) in 
Yorkshire we counted one another’s buttons, 
after the fashion of sortes, according tothe order 
“ tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, rich man, poor 
man, beggarman, thief.” Sometimes “ apothe- 
cary, ploughboy,” came in. The first time 
after my ordination that I went into the 
Sunday School I noticed one little boy count- 
ing the buttons on my cassock, from the 
bottom upwards. Has anything been written 
about buttons? Whence such phrases as 
“Dash my buttons,” “I don’t care a button,” 
and “He’s got all his buttons on”? It is 
possible to have too many. It is related of 
some North American red men that they 
refused to listen to the teaching of an Eng- 
lish missionary because he could not readil 
explain the existence of buttons on the back 
of his coat where they were of no use. Also 
there is the case of the Frenchman who com- 
mitted suicide because life was all “ buttoning 
and unbuttoning.” As for their significance, 
we may instance the buttons of the mandarins, 
and the sad history of Sir Walter Scott’s 
schoolfellow, whose wits went wool-gathering 
when he missed the familiar button. 

W. C. B. 


Every lad had to undergo “ button count- 
ing,” and none seemed to relish it. Some 


* Cf. Icel. bidja......vel fara ; when farewell is used 


liary” verbs; we still say, “I will go,” “I dare 


alone, fare is in the imperative mood, 
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refused to submit when I was at school, and 


remarkable what mistakes have hitherto been 


fights resulted. New boys, and old boys in new |made, not only by private persons, but 
suits, had to have their buttons counted, the | by Government officials, in depicting the 


young tyrants who conducted the proceedings 
insisting on their belief that the subject 


flag. Cussans, in his ‘ Handbook of Heraldry,’ 
| published by John Camden Hotten in 1869, 


had a button short. Buttons fifty years ago | mentions that in the then existing bronze 


were somewhat glaring decorations, and cer- 
tainly three-fourths of the buttons were more 
for ornament than use. The proposal to 
count a lad’s buttons was always met with 
resentment, and often with resistance. To 
have “a button short” was equivalent to 
having a deficiency, mental or otherwise. 
TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Tennyson Query (9 S. v. 415, 502).—In 
the slashing review of Tennyson’s poems 
which appeared in the Quarterly Review for 
April, 1833, the lines 
One drew a sharp knife through my tender throat— 

Slowly, and nothing more, 
are sharply criticized :— 

“What touching simplicity—what pathetic re- 
signation—he cut my throat, ‘nothing more!’ One 
might, indeed, ask, * What more’ she would have?” 

The whole of the review was reprinted in 
the Standard of 13 March, 1884. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Tae Nationa (9 S. v. 414, 440, 457, 
478; Supplement, the 30th of June; and 
vi. 17).—‘N. & Q.’ will have done good 
service if the suggestion made in the last 
number be carried out, and an Order in 
Council be issued authorizing the use of the 
Union Flag by all private persons. In con- 
nexion with this discussion readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
need scarcely be reminded of the beautiful 
symbolism of which the colours composing 
our flag are typical: the blue, baptism by 
water, the material world, or “great deep” 
or “ark,” or world made manifest, or sea, or 
Isis, or Venus, or Regina Ceeli, the world won 
out of chaos; the white, illumination, air or 
light, the third Person of the Trinity ; the 
red, fire, the “ Oriflamme,” or “ Fire of Gold,” 
the national colour of the Welsh. The flag 
with a white field, advocated by Mr. St. Jonn 
Horr, would hardly be popular, if he means 
that it should occupy the position of a National 
Flag. The colour white is by old tradition 
regarded as ominous to English Royalty, and 
De Quincey,* in his essay on ‘ Modern Super- 
stition,’ makes mention of it in reference to 
the unfortunate Charles I., who at his coro- 
nation wore a robe of white velvet. It is 


* *The Collected Writings of Thomas de Quincey,’ 


|eurrency the shield on which Britannia is 
| represented as seated is incorrectly blazoned. 
The National Ensign is made to appear as a 
‘single saltire, surmounted by a cross, both 
fimbriated ; and Mr. Cussans continues, “The 
same device is sculptured in the marble monu- 
ment to General Howe, in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral.” Strange to say the mistake in the 
coinage is maintained in that issued during 
the past year. A. N. Q. 
[As our illustration of the flag was drawn to scale 
from the official description quoted by Mr. Green, 
we think it well to give the official sizes, taken 
from ‘The Foreign Office List for 1900,’ published 
by Harrison & Sons. They are as follow :— 
For use on shore—S8 breadths, i.¢., 12 ft. by 6 ft. 
For use on shore when |) 4 breadths, i.e., 6ft. by 3 ft. 
specially ordered {12 breadths, i.e., 18 ft. by 9 ft. 
For use on boats—4 breadths, i.e., 6 ft. by 3 ft. 
For use on board ship—8 breadths, i.¢., 12 ft. by 6 ft. 
We have received communications on this sub- 
ject sufficient to fill a number of ‘N. & Q.’ In- 
teresting as it is we cannot devote more space to it. 
Among correspondents who are thanked for con- 
tributions are Messrs. GrorceE W. CAMPRELL, 
Cuar_es Copnam, A. F. Rowe, GNomon, MARINER, 
and A. T. M. These various communications have 
been submitted to Mr. St. Joun Hope. Many of 
them include coloured illustrations. } 


GENERAL Cope (9" §S. v. 289).—This unfor- 
tunate soldier seems wholly ignored; no 
report as to his family, paternity, or marriage 
is forthcoming. “John” was a _ favourite 
name with the family in Northamptonshire 
from 1415 to 1851, who were baronets. They 
spread into Oxfordshire, and many settled in 
Ireland. The hero of Preston Pans, who died 
in 1760, certainly came of this family. There 
was a General Sir John Cope, fifth baronet, 
died 1721; his grandson “ John,” who died un- 
married, was Gentleman Usher to George IT., 
whose life would cover his Gentleman 
Usher’s whole career. A. 


Joun Wuite, THE PatrRIARCH OF Dor- 
CHESTER (9% §. v. 475).—The exact quotation 
referring to John White in ‘Canterbury’s 
Doom’ runs as follows :— 

“Dr. Staughton, D. Sibbes, D. Taylor, D. Gouge, 
M. White of Dorchester, M. Rogers of Dedham, 
with sundry more of our most eminent orthodox 
Divines, were brought into the High Commission, 
and troubled or silenced for a time, by his [i.e., 
Laud’s] procurement upon frivilous pretences : But 
in truth because they were the principle Props of 
our Protestant Religion, against his Popish and 
Arminian Innovations.” 


new and enlarged edition, vol. viii. p. 446. 
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The reference desired from ‘The Troubles 
and Tryals of Laud,’ vol. i. pp. 174, 175, 
scarcely needs to be quoted It consists of 
the record of an appointment of Committee 
for Religion on 1 March, 1640/1. To this is 
added a letter from John Williams, then 
Bishop of Lincoln, summoning certain emi- 
nent divines to consult on the matter of 
innovations. Amongst these ministers were 
Dr. +7! and Messrs. Calamy and White. 
Laud in his ‘Diary, 15 March, 1640/1, re- 
marks :— 

“Upon the whole matter I believe this Com- 
mittee will prove the National Synod of England, 
to the great dishonour of this Church. And what 
else may follow upon it, God knoweth.” 

A. W. F. 

“QUARTER” oF Corn (9 §S. v. 456).—I 
believe I am right in saying that a “quarter ” 
of corn is a quarter of a ton. Not that a 
quarter of corn necessarily weighs five hun- 
dredweight, for corn varies in weight, of 
course. Beans weigh forty stones to the 
quarter, wheat thirty-six stones, barley 
thirty-two stones, oats twenty-four stones. 
Thus, as will be seen, only of beans is it 
literally correct to say that a “quarter” is a 
quarter of a ton. But corn is measured as 
well as weighed, or at any rate it used to be, 
and eight bushels make a “quarter.” Now 
eight bushels are also a quarter of a tun. 
What connexion there is between tun and 
ton 1 do not know ; but [ understand that 
originally they were connected in some way. 
A local corn-merchant tells me that Indian 
wheat is still sold by the ton, but this term 
is no longer used by English growers. 

C. 


“Quarter, the fourth part of a ton in 
weight, or eight bushels of grain” (Cassell’s 
‘Encyclopedic Dict.’); but does “quarter” 
always mean a fourth part} The Vorthampton 
Mercury a few weeks ago, referring to the 
custom in the county of making rates of so 
many farthings in the pound, e. g., “20 
farthings,” not 5 pence, said it was a relic of 
the old quarterage money. What this meant 
| do not know, but the “quarterage money ” 
of the county was collected any number of 
times in the year—seven, eight, and, I believe, 
nine times on occasion. \ 


This question appeared in *N. & Q.,’ 1* 8. 
xi. 344, and the Editor explained that the 
expression signified originally the fourth 
part of a tun in weight or capacity. A 
correspondent (p. 455) replied that 
“farmers and merchants all know that there are 


Jive quarters to a load of corn, viz., forty bushels, 
which of ordinary wheat are about a fon in weight ; 


whilst barley is about three-fourths, and oats about 
two-thirds of that weight. I believe fon is com- 
monly applied to the weight, and tun to the measure 
so called, though doubtless they are etymologically 
identical.” 

Annandale in his ‘ Dictionary ’ (1883) applies 
ton to weight, and tun to measurement for 
liquids. EverarD HoME CoLEMAN. 

Brecknock Road. 


Murtet (9 S. v. 415).—I beg to send the 
following extract from a little book entitled 
‘Muriel’s Birthday and Memorandum Book, 
with a History of the Name,’ published by 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. :— 

‘The pretty old English name of Muriel, Meriel, 
Myra, or Mira, meaning perfumed, was originally 
derived from the Greek muron, any sweet juice 
distilling from plants and used for unguents or 
perfumes, muron itself being derived by the 
ancients from muro=to flow or trickle ; or, accord- 
ing to Atheneus, from murra=the oil of myrrh, 
though the word is probably of Oriental origin, 
perhaps connected with the Hebrew mér. The 
word is of not uncommon oecurrence in Greek 
literature, and even enters into a proverbial saying, 
‘Sweet oil on lentils,’ meaning ‘Pains thrown 
away.” 

FoLKarb. 

Colinfield, Wigan. 


This was a favourite name with English 
Jewesses of the ante-expulsion period, 1290. 
Its variants are Murien, Merian, and Marie. 
Abraham fil Muriel, a famous London Jew, 
temp. John, signs his name in Hebrew, Abra- 
ham son of Miriam (Harl. Ch. 43a, 56). Moses 
de Osenfort (Oxford), executing a deed circa 
1240, alludes to St. Mary-at-Hill, Billingsgate, 
as “ Kadesh (holy) mzrzam del hille.” 

M. D. Davis. 

48, Colveston Crescent, N.E. 


For precisely the same question see 
‘N. & Q.,’ 3S. vi. 168, and the many replies 
in the same volume. Refer also to vii.; 
4% S. x.; 7S. i, iii., iv. ; 8% S. ix. 

EverarD Home CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“ BRoTHERHOOD OF Foots” (9% 8. iv. 539 ; 
v. 95).—I have not seen the pamphlet men- 
tioned at the first reference, but the following 
passage from ‘L’Art de Vérifier les Dates’ 
seems to answer Mrs. RANDOLPH’S question, 
and at the same time to correct a mistrans- 
lation of the pamphleteer’s :— 

**[Comtes de Cleves: Adolfe 1. (1368-1394)}. L’an 
1381, il institua Ordre ou la Confrérie des Fouzx le 
jour de 8. Cunibert (12 Nov.). ‘Trente-cing Gentils- 
hommes entrerent d’abord dans cette société qui ne 
paroit avoir été formée que pour entretenir l’union 
eutre les Nobles du pays de Cleves. On les recon- 
noissoit 4 un fou en plaque ou en broderie d’argent 
qu’ils portoient sur leurs manteaux. Le Dimanche 
aprés la S. Michel tous les Confreres s’assembloient 
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a Cleves, et se régaloient A frais communs. La 
société s’appliquoit ensuite A terminer les différends 
survenus entre les Confreres. Cet Ordre ne subsiste | 
plus depuis long tems.” 
Whatever the badge of the Order was, it 
was, I fancy, not a “fool,” and the associa- 
tion with St. Cunibert points toa white dove, 
which would fitly be “en argent.” 
‘The saint is said to have discovered the grave 
of St. Ursula by seeing a white dove perch 
on a stone (Baring-Gould, ‘Saints,’ 12 Nov.). 
Littré does not, however, give this meaning 
of “fou,” but points to some kind of web- 
footed bird. Perhaps some reader of this 
note will kindly clear this detail. 
©. S. Warp. 
Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


“CoLLty” (9 S. v. 208, 421). — Colly, or 
collie = “ coaly,” “black” (A-S. col, “coal,” 
“charcoal”). The Colly river, in Devon, is 
another name for Blackwater; Colliford= 
Blackford ; Collybeer and Collibear (A.-5S. 
hearo, “ wood,” “ grove”) = Blackwood ; so 
does Collishaw (A.-S. sceaga). In the West 
“colly” is the dialectal name of the black- 
bird. In the North the vowel, as usual, is | 
lengthened ; the collie (dark-coloured) dog | 
there becomes the “coley ” or coaly dog. At 
the last reference a correspondent asks the | 


meaning of the surname Collishaw. If all or | 
most of our surnames were as easily explained 
as this one, the task upon which | have been 
engaged for some time of compiling a dic- 
tionary of them would be much lighter than | 
it is. Hy. Harrison. | 


Your correspondents will find some in- | 
teresting information concerning this word | 
in Miss Baker’s ‘ Dictionary of Northampton- | 
shire Words and Phrases,’ vol. i. pp. 135-7. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


A Liyeat Descenpant oF Joun WiIck- 
LIFFE (9 v. 412).—If Mr. Crovcn will | 
refer to ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. ix. 343, he will find 
a communication from Mr. H. E. WILKINSON | 
that fully confirms the extract from ‘Our 
Protestant Forefathers’ that he has sent you. 

CiirrorD DuNN. 

I believe Harvey Goodwin, late Bishop of 
Carlisle, claimed to be lineally descended 
from the great reformer. His daughter, 
Frances Wyckliffe, married the Rev. W. / 
Spooner, Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
Oxford. Atrrep F. Curwen. 


Woorg, Satop (9 8S. v. 128, 236).—I 
think Mr. Georce MARSHALL is wrong when 
he affirms that the pronunciation Wartree is 


decades ago all the inhabitants of Wavertree 
so pronounced it. The encroachment of 
Liverpool, however, and the consequent in- 
flux of a large alien population with phonetic 
tendencies, has caused the original pronun- 
ciation to be more or less lost sight of. But 
the old inhabitants cling, I believe, to the old 
form. I certainly know of one gentleman 
who has lived there sixty years, who still 
pronounces it Wartree or Wau-ertree. 
Aveyn LYELL READE. 

Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 

Mr. MARSHALL is mistaken in supposing 
that Wartree, for Wavertree, is unknown in 
Liverpool. Several old friends of my family, 
among them a former rector of Wavertree, 
still pronounce the name as if written War- 
ree. E. MEIN. 
Blundellsands. 


= 


There is no difficulty now about the Waver 
names. Waver refers chiefly to the aspen or 
wavering poplar; also to the quaking or 
wavering grass. The weakening of Domes- 
day Wavre to Woore follows a_ linguistic 
principle — the vocalization of v— which is 
common and quite regular; compare Lat. 
nauta, sailor, from navita. 

The Flemish pares Wavre is recognized 


/by the new school of Belgian philologists— 


Prof. Kurth, of Liége, to mention one of 
them—as being allied to our Waver names, 
and connected with plant-life. It is perhaps 
worth noting that, as in the case of Liver- 
ool, Maidenhead, &ec., the arms of the little 
vor Beer town, carrying a water-plant, lend a 
factitious support to the popular association 
of the name with the Fr. vivier (Lat. vivarium), 
a fishpond. Hy. Harrison. 


IDENTIFYING JuNIUs iv. 202; v. 509). 
—(Epipus has endeavoured to identify Lord 
Temple with Junius. Mr. W. J. Smith, who 
edited ‘The Grenville Papers,’ tried to do 
the same thing forty-seven years ago. The 
thirty-three paragraphs by CEprrus contain 
few if any facts of note which are wanting 
in Mr. Smith’s elaborate, but inconclusive 
essay, which Mr. Dilke reviewed in the 
Atheneum for 11 June, 1853. His critique is 
reprinted on p. 203 of the second volume of 
‘Papers of a Critic. Reference is made by 
(Epirus to “War Office paper”; other 
writers also appear to think that in the days 
when Junius wrote a special kind of paper 
was prepared for, and was in use at, the War 
Office. The truth is that a similar kind of 
paper was then supplied to all the Govern- 
ment offices. In paragraph 24 Q(£prpus 
follows others in writing about Francis 


unknown in Liverpool. I am told that a few 


being “supplanted” as a War Office clerk. 
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Now Francis told his cousin Major Baggs on 


(9 S. VI. Jury 14, 1900. 


Tours, of the division of the spoil at Soissons 


20 March, 1772, “At the end of this quarter | after Clovis had (4.p. 486) defeated Syagrius 


I leave the War Office. It is my own act. 


Do not be alarmed for me. Everything is 


and added the Seine valley to the Frankish 
domain. It was the practice of the Franks 


secure and as it should be” (‘Memoirs of | to apportion plunder by lot ; but Clovis had 


Philip Francis,’ vol. i. p. 280). In para- 
graph 26 the letter signed “ Junia” is attri- 
buted to Lady Temple. The editor of George 
Woodfall’s edition of Junius says on p. 217 
of the third volume that the letter signed 
“Junia” “was claimed as the production of 


his own pen by the late Caleb Whitefoord.” | 


No one has yet ventured to impugn this 
statement. It would be easy, if necessary, 
to show good grounds for the claim. It is 
asked in paragraph 31, “Did Francis write 
poetry at all?” In his grandson’s work 
entitled ‘Junius Revealed’ it is said on p 6 
that he once told his second wife “ he could 
write verses, as he could do any other work 
he had a mind to, by rule of thumb, but the 
gods had not made him tical.” In proof 
of his versifying capacity he_ transcribed 
three stanzas which he had produced for his 
cousin Tilghman’s use at Bath when making 
love to Miss Giles. 

All that has been written about the identity 
of Junius is mere guesswork. A _ plausible 
case has been made out for several men, and, 
in particular, for Temple, Francis, and Boyd, 
yet not a particle of proof has been adduced 
in any case. It is true of every investigator 
that he has started with a predilection for a 
certain man, and has given his mind to col- 
lecting what he deems to be evidence, but 
which is simply selected points in favour of 
a foregone conclusion. 

If I were possessed of a burning desire to 
learn the name of the writer of the letters 
signed “ Junius,” I should try to ascertain the 
personality of “Crito,” who wrote two letters 
to George Woodfall in 1820. In one of three 
papers headed ‘ New Light on Junius,’ which 
appeared in Nos. 3728, 3729, and 3732 of the 
Atheneum, I quoted from Crito’s letter the 
words that he had “most of Junius’s papers ” 
and his “ manuscript memorandums.” I made 
it clear that Crito was writing in good faith, 
and I set forth the significant fact that the 
seal which he used when fastening his letter 
to George Woodfall in 1820 was that which 
Junius had used in fastening a letter to 
Henry Sampson Woodfall in 1770. I repeat 
what I wrote at the end of my third paper: 
“Whoever shall discover ‘Crito’ will pro- 
bably learn the real name of Junius.” 

W. Fraser Rae. 


Tue VAsE oF Sorssons (9" S. v. 477).—The 


| been begged, and had agreed, to return a 
| handsome vase, or bowl, to the church from 
| which, among other sacred vessels, it had 
been carried off. When the apportionment 
' was about to take place, the king preferred 
the request that his warriors would allow 
him to have the bow] in addition to such 
share as might fall to him. They were com- 
| placent—all save one. He struck the bowl 
| with his weapon and bluntly told Clovis he 
should have what thelot gave himand nothing 
more. The king, however, did get the bowl 
}and sent it to the bishop. Later Clovis 
avenged it, blow for blow, by cleaving the 
skull of that warrior with his own hand. It 
might be inferred from Gibbon that the bowl 
was in existence when he was writing his 
history. Was it, and is it still ? 
C. S. Warp. 

Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


E. L. G. seems to ask what is the con- 
nexion between Soissons and the vase of 
Soissons. Reference to Sismondi’s ‘ Histoire 
des Francais,’ vol. i. p. 180 (Paris, 1821), will 
show the following. After the victory of 
Clovis over Syagrius the plunder was divided 
at Soissons. Thither came St. Remi, Bishop 
of Reims, to ask back a silver vase which the 
Franks of Clovis had carried off from his 
church. Clovis was willing to restore it: but 
one of his soldiers struck the vase with his 
battle-axe, declaring that the king had no 
right to any part of the plunder until it had 
been assigned to him by lot. Sismondi gives 
a reference to Gregory of Tours, as the only 
historian who is the authority for this - 


Joun Wirixrss Box (9 §. v. 476).—I have 
no particulars of this person, but have a 
great deal of information respecting the 
Box family, which I shall be pleased to give 
to the querist G. F. R. B. if he will put 
himself in communication with me. 
JosePH Box. 

Avenue Lodge, Gordon Road, Ealing, W. 


Ruskrn’s Restpencrs (9 v. 475).—The 
second of these, where he grew up, is not 
identifiable in this note, any more than in the 
‘Preeterita’ or the ‘Fors Clavigera,’ where 
Herne Hill is described, but with no mention 
of Denmark Hill, which is only the north 
ascent to it from London. The statement, 
‘Preeterita,’ 37, that it was “ the northernmost 
of a group which stand accurately on the top 


allusion is to the story, told by Gregory of 
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or dome of the hill,” and 38, “still the two 
highest blocks of buildings seen from Nor- 
wood on the crest of the ridge,” never can 
have been true. The house really on the top 
is called Hill Crest, about midway between 
Ruskin’s two dwellings. His account might 
still lead one to Tay Lodge, as likely to be 
named by his father But he was really 
brought up at No. 28, many houses lower 
down. E. L. G. 


Mr. Hess has set down No. 13, Hunter 
Street, Brunswick Square, as Ruskin’s birth- 
place instead of No. 54. That this isa slip of 
the pen is evident, because Mr. Hess describes 
the house correctly as on the west side of the 
street and three doors from Great Coram 
Street. No. 13is on the east side of the street. 
The house in which Ruskin was born was 
No. 54 when his father lived there, and it is 
No. 54 still, but it only just escaped becoming 
No. 5, Judd Street. 

In January, 1887, the Metropolitan Board 
of Works ordered that the name Hunter 
Street be abolished, and that the line of 
thoroughfare known by the names of Hunter 
Street and Judd Street be renamed Judd 
Street, the houses to be renumbered, with 
the odd numbers on the west side and the 
even numbers on the east side. Considerable 
— to this action was evoked by this 
order, and in July, 1887, the Board resolved 
that the portion of Hunter Street situated in 
the parish of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, should 
be exempt from the Board’s original order. 
By the amended order the houses Nos. 18 to 
26, Hunter Street on the east side and Nos. 27 
to 36 on the west side became part of Judd 
Street, and were renumbered. The remaining 
houses were left as still in Hunter Street, and 
with their old numbers. 

The Council of the Society of Arts have 
arranged to place a memorial tablet on the 
house No. 54, to commemorate the interesting 
fact that John Ruskin was born there. 

Henry B. WHEATLEY. 


(9 S. v. 376, 501).— Mr. 
James Peacock’s reply to Mr. Epwarp 
PEACOCK’s question is crowded with blunders. 
He confounds Richmond in Surrey with Rich- 
mond in Yorkshire. He confounds Skidby, 
near Hull, with Skeeby, near Richmond, York- 
shire; and he confounds Borough-English 
with gavelkind. He states that “by the 


custom of the honour of Richmond, of which 
Skidby [a blunder for. Skeeby] was parcel, 
males inherit in common,” which is not true, 
and never was true. In the manor of Rich- 
mond in Surrey, however, the custom of 
Borough-English obtains, and lands descend 


to the youngest son (Manning and Bray, i. 
411). e states that “in the Swailedale 
manor courts the same custom prevails,” 
which also is not true, and never was true. 
Speaking of Skidby, he says “it is probable 
that the tenants are copyholders,” in apparent 
oblivion of the fact that, in any manor, 
tenants affected by manorial custom of 
any kind must necessarily be copyholders. 
Finally, he is “not aware that the custom 
still exists outside of manor courts.” The 
italics are mine. It is in a manor, not in a 
manor court, that a custom exists. Borough- 
English is the custom by which the youngest 
son succeeds to an estate, and not merely the 
ceremony by which he is admitted a tenant ; 
and has Mr. Peacock any evidence that this, 
or any other manorial custom, ever did exist 
“ outside of manor courts,” or manors ? 

In the manor of Skidby the youngest sons 
of intestate copyholders are still admitted 
tenants, in accordance with Borough-English. 
In default of sons the youngest brother suc- 
ceeds: 15 September, 1890, Charles Anthony 
Skeet, then a minor, was admitted tenant of 
the lands previously held by his father, 
Robert Skeet ; 24 May, 1899, William Stephen- 
son, son of the youngest brother of the last 
tenant, Richard Stephenson, was admitted. 
I have long had the intention of examining 
the Skidby manor court rol!s. How long, 
but for Mr. E. PEAcock’s inquiry, this would 
still have been an unfulfilled intention I 
cannot say. The necessary permission has 
been most courteously granted by the present 
steward of the manor, and in a few weeks [ 
hope, by the kindness of the Editor, to com- 
municate a brief summary of the results of 
my to ‘N. & Q’ J. R. Boye. 

ull. 


MEN WEARING Earrincs (9 §. v. 88, 191, 
321, 386).—The light thrown upon the origin 
of this widely diffused custom is, it must be 
admitted, only dimly illuminative. In Mr. 
Oswald Cockayne’s‘ Leechdoms, Wortcunning, 
and Star Craft of Early England,’ a ring, pre- 
sumably either a finger or an ear ring—im- 
material so long as it represented the solar 
circle—is prescribed, with the following in- 
structions, as a remedy for sore eyes :— 

“For sore eyes, before sunrise, or shortly after 
it begin fully to set, go to the same wort pro- 
serpinaca, and scratch it round about with a golden 
ring, and say that thou wilt take it for leechdom of 
eyes ; and after three days go again thereto before 
rising of sun, and take it, and hang it about the man’s 
swere (neck); it will profit well. — ‘ Herbarium,’ 
vol. i. p. 113.” 

But that the wearing of earrings is neither 
peculiarly a sailors’ custom nor one ex- 
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clusively identified with the healing of eye 
ailments is evident from an account of a Slav 
festival described by Sir Richard Burton as 
having been witnessed by him while Consul 
at Trieste, in the village of Opcina. There 
the Slav peasant men, in their big boots and 
knickerbocker trousers, slouch hat, and brown 
velveteen jacket, wore one earring, and one 
flower jauntily cocked behind the ear (‘ Life,’ 
by Isabel Burton, vol. ii. p. 16). Reeking as 
the Slav is with superstitions, he may be 
depended upon for having a good reason for 
thus wearing an earring, so that it is almost 
certain to possess in his estimation some 
amuletic value, probably of astrological origin. 
To a similar use apparently were put the 
Scandinavian bracteates, or the astrologically 
devised ornaments which adorn the harness, 
particularly that of the head and chest, of 
the modern carthorse, common also in Italy 
and Sicily, in all cases thus employed as a 
protection from the blighting influence of the 
evil one, whether it take the form of sore eyes 
or of any other affliction. 
J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHakL. 


Lady Morgan, on her first visit to France 
in 1816, had, at Calais, “stood entranced 
before the gold earrings and three-cocked hats 
of the most awful of custom-house officers” 
(see her ‘ France in 1829-30,’ vol. i. p. 4 of the 
first edition). Book v. of her ‘France’ (in 
1816) contains a description of the picture 
gallery at the Hétel de Crauford, where she 
remarked 


head of the great, and unfortunate Duc de | 


iron, who was decapitated by Henry 1V., whose 
cause he had so ably defended. The countenance 
is very fine, and marked by an air of high distinction. 
A few days before I saw this portrait, I was intro- 
duced [says she] to his descendant, the Duc de Biron 
Gontaut; but J cou/d trace no other resemblance 
between him and his illustrious ancestor, than that 
they both wore very long gold ear-rings [italics mine}.” 
Rather hard upon poor Biron Gontaut, for 
his portrait, whilst m was still living, to be 
thus critically “catalogued” for posterity. 
In Russia, Cossacks, sailors, and some others 
are often seen wearing a plain round wire 
earring, evidently not for ornament, but 
wherefore I know not. On the subject of 
men’s jewellery, 1 noticed dandies here in the 
billiard-rooms a few years ago conspicuously 
wearing bracelets, with which they coquet- 
tishly posed as they made their strokes (like 
some female musicians at the piano). I think 
this fashion is already on the wane. Wedding- 
—_ 2 of course, are exchanged in the Russian 
and Lutheran churches, and the husband 
wears one, as well as the wife. Butthis is a 
different subject. H. E. M. 

St. Petersburg. 


Moyse Hatt (9 8. v. 497).—I have in my 
possession several deeds of the reigns of 
tdward I. and Edward IL. in which the 
name “Moyse” occurs. In one of them 
dated 25 Edward I. Richard Moyse de 
Codenham is grantor of land in the parish 
of Codenham, and in a deed of the next year 
he is grantee of land in the same parish. 
Codenham is some twenty miles from Bury 
St. Edmunds. Perhaps this may throw some 
light upon the question raised by Mr. M. D. 
Davis, though I believe that Moyse as a 
surname is not peculiar to Suffolk. 

H. A. HARBEN. 


Dwnn or Dwynyn, RApNorsHIRE (9 §. 
v. 415).—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* 8. vi. 273, it is said 
that Dr. John Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s, was 
the son of a London merchant descended 
from a respectable Welsh family. The Editor 
has furnished references to various MSS. in 
the British Museum, pedigrees of the Donne 
families of Cheshire and Shropshire, &c., and 
to a number of works relating to the families 
of Dwnn, Doon, Dean, and Dunne. 

EverarD Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Rerepos”: “LarposE” (9% v. 455).— 
Neither “l’arriére dos” nor “ reredos ” appears 
to be met with in modern or old French, 
unless “reredos” may be imported or bor- 
rowed from England. Its equivalent archi- 
tectural term in France is “retable,” which 


| in its turn, was pes ge likewise in England 


as synonymous with “reredos” in the sense 

of an altar-screen (see the ‘Century Dict.,’ 

sub * Retable ’). H. Kress. 
Oxford. 


Extent or St. MArtry’s Parisu §, v. 
397, 479).—Walpole doubtless refers to an 
instance of the legal fiction (only ended by 
the Judicature Act of 1873) whereby torts 
and breaches of contract committed abroad 
were brought within the jurisdiction of Eng- 
lish courts. There is a great deal of curious 
learning on the point in Lord Mansfield’s 
judgment in Mostyn »v. Fabrigas, most easily 
found in John W. Smith’s ‘ Leading Cases.’ 
It is at p. 666 of the eighth edition, = 


Oxford. 


The royal parish of St. Martin’s still dis- 
plays the crown on its lamp-posts, the palace 
of Whitehall having been within its precincts. 
The church of St. Martin’s - in - the - Fields 
does not appear to have had any defined 
boundaries assigned to it until the reign of 
Henry VIIIL., who rebuilt the church and 
formed a parochial organization; whence, 
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although it could not have been so in Wal- 
pole’s time, the belief may still have lingered 
that its boundaries, by virtue of the royal 
residence, were coextensive with the British 
dominions. J. Hotpen MacMIcHae.. 


Provers (9S. v. 434, 503).—The proverb 
quoted by Mr. E. Peacock from Hearne is 
taken, with the introductory remarks, from 
Stow’s ‘Survey of London,’ ed. 1603, p. 116, 
which is as follows :— 

“Thus much for famous Citizens, haue [ noted 
their charitable actions, for the most part done by 
them in theyr life time. The residue left in trust 
to their Executors: I haue knowne some of them 
hardly (or neuer) performed, wherefore I wish men 
to make their owne hands their Executors, and 
their eyes their Ouerseers, not forgetting the olde 
Prouerbe : ‘ Women be forgetfull,’” &c., 
as quoted by Hearne. The origin and mean- 
ing of “holydome” or “ halidome” are given 
in the ‘ H.E.D.’ H. A. HARBeEN. 


The bad conduct of executors has been 
expressed in similar terms from an early 
date. Some verses which are often found 
upon encaustic tiles (e., in Great Malvern 
Priory Church), together with many _refer- 
ences, may seen in Dingley’s ‘ History 
from Marble,’ Camd. Soc., p. 90 and pl. cexxi., 
and another specimen in the ‘ Catalogue of 
the York Museum.’ Bishop Atterbury takes 
the same line in a sermon, 1709 (‘ Sermons,’ 
1723, ii. 226-7). The passage is too long to 
quote, but after pointing out that “many 
testamentary charities have been defeated 
by the negligence or fraud of executors,” his 
final advice is, “ Be thou thy own executor.” 
Something similar is in Bishop Joseph Hall’s 
‘Meditations and Vows,’ No. xxxii. (1851, 

. 19). “Halidom” means neither the Holy 

mmunion nor our y, as may be seen 


in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ ¢.v. C. B. 


Rocers’s ‘Grnevra’ (9 §S. v. 3, 92, 154, 
505).—The complete history of the ‘ Mistletoe 
Bough’ will be found in my ‘Stories of 
Famous Songs,’ published by Mr. Nimmo in 
1898. It runs to fourteen pages, and cannot 
well be condensed. It will be found to be 
most interesting. I was many years gather- 
ing the particulars of this one song. I give 
Boyly’s words. S. J. A. F. 


“Nesquaw” (9% S. v. 395, 500).--W. I. R. V. 
may like to know that “dilling”=the 
smallest of a litter of pigs, is in common use 
in this part of Northamptonshire. Miss 
Baker cites Ray and Nares as considering 
“ dilling”=darling, and adds :— 

** As the youngest of a family is frequently the 
most petted and fondled, the di/ling might very 


appropriately be called the darting, but the darling 
is not necessarily the youngest, or di//ing.” 
She also gives the following quotation from 
Drayton’s * Polyolbion’:— 
The youngest and the last, and lesser than the 
other, 
Saint Helen’s name doth beare, the dil/ing of her 
mother. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“Les Graces” (9 §. v. 336, 459).—You 
might add to the account of this game given 
by your correspondent that the two hoops 
were of different sizes, and the object was 
to send the smaller hoop through the larger 
backwards and forwards between the two 
players. To have only one hoop or more 
than two players would be inferior variations. 


F. J. Canny. 
Norwood. 


A Desertrep VILLAGE §. iii. 404, 490),— 
It seems proper to add that the vignette 
engraved upon the title-page of early copies 
of Goldsmith’s Deserted Village’ shows a 
place on the sea-coast with a ruined church 
on the edge of the cliff, features which bear 
a close resemblance to those of Auburn in 
Holderness. My copy is of the ninth edition, 
quarto, 1779. V.C. B 


Ronsat, THE Krna’s SERJEANT-SURGEON 
(9% S. v. 475).—This name is, I believe, 
urely imaginary, like that of Dr. Slop. 
t is merely a transposition of fatpov, in 
allusion, probably, to the fees supposed to 
be accumulated by members of the profession. 
A non-classical writer would have made it 
“Fleece ‘em,” which is, perhaps, the nearest 
English equivalent. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, 8. W. 


“ Nower ” (9 8. v. 476).—In ‘Old Cottage 
and Domestic Architecture, South - West 
Surrey,’ by Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., p. 115, a 
reference on this subject is made to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, reprint, ‘Roman Bri- 
tain,’ vol. ii. p. 490. The name is said to be 
a direct descendant from the Latin noverca, 
a mother-in-law, a term used by Hyginus 
and other Roman writers on castrametation 
for any point threatening or commanding a 
camp. Some other instances are given. The 
camp in the instance near Dorking is sup- 
posed to have been at Bury Hill. 

G. T. 

“ Crowby-MUTTON” (9% v. 375, 461).— 
Will Mr. Maynew kindly give his authority 
for saying, “In Devon the term ‘ crowdy’ is 
used for a pie made of a mixed medley of 
materials from mutton-chops to onions and 
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apples”? I have lived in Devonshire the 
greater part of my life, but never met with 
the words “crowdy-mutton ” in speech, news- 
paper, or book. It is unknown to the local 
glossaries. In Devon and Somerset “ crowder 
means a fiddler, and “crowdy kit” a small 
fiddle—e.g., “There go’th tha crowder! I 
warndee’ e’s off tii Worlington Revel,” &c. 
The pie Mr. Mayaew refers to is probably 
that known in Devonshire as squatt, squab, 
or squob pie, and when properly made and 
served with clotted cream is a delicacy not 
to be lightly spoken of. This word does not 
appear in Jennings’s ‘Somerset Dialect.’ 

A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 


Lanpor Query v. 456).—In his pre- 
face to ‘Simonidea,’ Landor undoubtedly 
referred to Reginald Heber, afterwards 
Bishop of Calcutta, and to Lord Strangford, 
Byron's “Hibernian Strangford,” author of 
‘Poems from the Portuguese of Camoens’ 
(1803). As to the third name, possibly it was 
Mr. Charles Grant, afterwards Lord Glenelg 
(ob, 1866), who in 1805, when a Fellow of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, carried off one 
of the four prizes offered by Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan for a poem on the * Restoration of 
Learning in the East.’ His brother, Sir Robert 
Grant, Governor of Bombay, wrote some well- 
known hymns. Charles Grant’s poem con- 
tained the lines :— 

Dejected India, lift thy downcast eyes 
And mark the hour whose faithful steps for thee 
Through Time's pressed ranks bring on the Jubilee, 

The preface to Landor’s ‘Simonidea’ is 
dated Bath, 14 Feb., 1806. Writing to Southey, 
towards the end of 1810, Landor said: “There 
are many things of which I am ashamed in 
the ‘Simonidea.’...... There is a sneer, of which 
I am heartily ashamed, at Mr. Grant, Mr. 


Heber, and Lord Strangford” (see Forster's | 


‘Life of Landor,’ first edition, i. 256 n.). In 
the dedication of the volume of poetry he pub- 
lished in 1831, Landor spoke of Bishop Heber 
as 

“the prudent and liberal man, the wise and witty, 
the convivial and inoffensive, and than whom none 
ever died more extensively lamented, none more 
deeply by the friend and the scholar, by the in- 
digent and the afflicted, none with better hopes by 
all the religious and the good.” 

According to the Rev. R. Landor, the few 
literary men who read ‘Gebir’ on its first 
appearance included Shelley, Reginald Heber, 
and Coleridge. In his imaginary conversation 
with Archdeacon Hare, Landor himself says 
that Mr. Charles Wyndham recommended 
‘Gebir’ to the Hebers. Bishop Heber, in his 
‘ Narrative of a Journey through the Upper 


Provinces of India,’ says that some of the 
ruins he saw reminded him of Landor’s de- 
scription of the Egyptian “ Masar.” Those 
were the lines Shelley loved to recite, begin- 
ning 
Once a fair city, courted then by kings, 
Mistress of nations, throng’d by palaces, &c. 
STEPHEN WHEELER. 
“Mr. Grant” would be either Charles Grant, 
afterwards Lord = whose prize poem 
was published by the University of Cam- 
bridge in 1805, or his brother Robert Grant, 
the author of many well-known hymns. Con- 
sult the ‘ D.N.B.’ for both. V. C.B 


I think the “Mr. Grant” referred to by Lan- 
dor was Robert Grant, afterwards knighted 
son of Charles Grant. Sir Robert Grant anc 
his brother Lord Glenelg wrote verses, but I 
have not read them. See the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Tuos. WHITE. 

Liverpool. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Idea of Tragedy in Ancient and Modern Art. 
By W. L. Courtney. (Constable & Co.) 
THREE thoughtful and valuable lectures on the 
idea of tragedy, delivered by Mr. Courtney in 
February at the Royal Institution, now, with a 
bright and appreciative prefatory notice by Mr. 
Pinero, appeal to the public. Of these the 
first deals with tragedy from its unpretending 
genesis in the festival in a Greek village in honour 
of Dionysus to “ what the lofty, grave tragedians 
taught”; the second with Marlowe, Shakespeare, 
and, to a certain extent, with the Tudor dramatists 
generally; the third with modern developments 
chiefly pessimistic, illustrated in the writings of 
| Schopenhauer, Ibsen, and Maeterlinck. That Mr. 
Courtney's canvas is not large enough for his 
design is obvious from the outset. A passage from 
¥schylus to Shakespeare, and a second from Shake- 
speare to Ibsen, leaves, necessarily, huge tracts of 
country unexplored. The treatment is, however, 
less inadequate than it appears. In dealing with 
Greek tragedy one includes that of Rome; the 
| imitations of Seneca current in Medieval and 
enaissance times; the theatre of Corneille and 


| his predecessors ; that of Racine; and, in fact, the 


whole French classical drama, together with the 
imitations of it—few and insignificant enough—in 
England. Shakespeare meanwhile may well stand 
for the Romantic ibome generally, binding by links 
of no great strength or substance the drama of 
Spain with that of Germany and France, as respec- 
tively represented by Schiller and Hugo. Ibsen, 
meantime, represents Ibsen, together with the 
problem play generally, the influence of which 
seems to be decidedly on the wane. Of the three 
essays or lectures we tind the first the most con- 
vincing. We have been ourselves in the habit of 
regarding the basis of the Greek drama as man the 
slave of circumstance or destiny—call it what you 
will—and that of the Romantic drama as man at 
war with circumstance. We have even wondered 
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whether a drama might ultimately be engendered | ‘ Dictionary of National Biograph 


dealing with man the master of circumstance. 


and that by 
Mr. Swinburne sent to the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 


Mr. Courtney finds involved in the idea of | nica.’ Under ‘ Lancaster,’ ‘Lancashire Law Lists,’ 


tragedy three elements, including popular pes- 
simism and melancholia. We have never ima- 
gined these to be inherent in Greek thought, though 
we are willing to grant that they are involved in 
most forms of primitive worship. These things, 
Mr. Courtney holds, tind artistic voice when the 
people become conscious of themselves and of an 
exaited national task. In the third element he 
tinds what is uncontested, ** the clash of two powers 
—necessity without, freedom within.” Very remu- 
nerative to the thoughtful reader is what is said 
about the irony of Sophocles and Thirlwall’s famous 
essay thereupon. In this so-called irony Mr. Court- 
ney finds no more than the modern device of not 
keeping secrets from your audience. No less note- 
worthy is the explanation of cafapow, or pur- 
gation, in Aristotle's detinition of tragedy. Many 
other utterances claim attention or invite discussion 
had we space for either. In speaking of ** purple 
pall” a weak—or, at least, an inferio.—phrase is 
substituted for atine original, ** sceptred pall.” The 
lectures supply in a condensed and an eminently 
readable form much sound and instructive scholar- 
ship. 


Gossiping Guide to Wales. Whole Edition. By 
Askew Roberts and Edward Woodall. 2 vols. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

THE two parts of this edition, called ‘“* The Tra- 
veller’s Edition,” are wholly occupied with North 
Walesand Aberystwyth. They constitutea practical, 
convenient, and complete guide-book, full in infor- 
mation and scientific as well as “ gossiping” in 
treatment. They are, moreover, of just the right 
shape, are profusely illustrated with views, maps, 
and plans, and torm exactly the companion that 
should be chosen for a trip to one of the most 
picturesque portions of the United Kingdom. We 
are personally more familiar with South than with 
North Wales, but we have examined carefully 
these books, and are convinced of their excellence 
and utility. Almost the only thing we crave is a 
little more information as to the quality of the 
hotels. We know, of course, that hotels change 
their proprietors and their character, and the 
mention of them in a guide-book is apt to beget 
suspicion of favouritism or the like. Lt is, none 
the less, always satisfactory for the traveller to 
know that there is a chance of his finding com- 
fortable quarters. The binding of the volumes is 
both artistic and serviceable. 


Catalogue of Books in the Free Public Library of the 
of Wigan. By H. T. Folkard, F.S.A. 
(Wigan, Platt.) 

WHEN we find some three hundred quarto pages 

devoted by Mr. Folkard to the letter _L in the 

Reference Department of the Free Public Library 

of Wigan we begin to wonder what may be the 

total number of books in that institution, and 
are prepared to find it extending to hundreds of 
thousands. Investigation shows, however, the 
system of cataloguing to be sv complete, that 
various articles in known compilations are in- 
dexed as separate works. Under ‘ Landor, Walter 

Savage,’ we find thus a complete list of the things 

appearing in the eight volumes of his works, 

together with books written concerning him, the 


lite by Mr. Leslie Stephen contributed to the | 


* Liverpool,’ &c., a very large number of books are 
given which will doubtless appear under other 
headings. Rarely, indeed, do we see so thorough 
and comprehensive a piece of work. 


Tus first four articles in the Fortnightly are all 
controversial and outside our scope. We will only 
so far discuss the first—by Mr. Edward Dicey, C.B., 
on *The Policy of Peace’—as to ask what is the 
authority of the writer for describing as an Ame- 
ricanism the dictum “ You have only to tickle the 
prairie with a hoe, and it smiles back with a 
harvest.” We have always heard it, with a slight 
difference, ascribed to Douglas Jerrold. Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree prints his lecture on * The Staging of 
Shakespeare,’ to which we had the pleasure ot 
listening when it was delivered a few weeks ago 
before the Oxford Union. Another dramatic paper 
of great value is that by Prof. Lewis Campbell, ‘On 
Climax in Tragedy.’ There are, Prof. Campbell 
holds, five stages in an Attic tragedy, * correspond- 
ing roughly to the tive acts of a Shakespearian 
tragedy.” These are (1) the Opening ; (2) the Climax 
(or gradual ascent); (3) the Acme (or chief crisis) ; 
(4) the Sequel ; (5) the Close. ‘* The catastrophe of 
a tragedy,” he holds, “‘ should properly signify the 
close of the action, which is compared to the 
‘turning down’ of the end of a thread in weaving.” 
Very much in this essay is well said ; but there are 
illustrations which are not wholly convincing. 
Under the title ‘Concerning Hosts and Hostesses’ 
Mr. T. H. 8. Escott explains why, during the season, 
“so many political houses have been closed.” Mr. 
W. L. Orman Cooper sends ‘ With Lancet and Ritle 
on the Beira Railway,’ a description by a young 
surgeon, now dead, of strange and painful expe- 
riences in tropical Africa. In ‘Poets as Legis- 
lators,’ Mr. Albert D. Vandam deals severely 
with Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, 
Dérouléde, and others. Poets, however, though 
they are, as a rule, poor legislators, not seldom 
serve as pioneers of legislation.—Mr. Knowles, in 
the Nineteenth Century, appeals for members of a 
proposed association, wholly non-political, for the 
ay omy of turning to account the lessons taught 
»y the South African war. His opening list in- 
cludes Lord Rosebery, Viscount Peel, the Bishop 
of London, Cardinal Vaughan, and many other 
celebrities. Mr. M. H. Spielmann writes on * The 
National Gallery in 1900.’ His paper is valuable 
from the historical standpoint, and still more so 
from that of suggestion. It is accompanied by 
a plan. Mr. Michael MacDonagh gives some 
pleasant gossip concerning what he elects to call 
*In the [sic] of Rural Ireland.’ Bye- 
law,” though now abandoned by the County 
Council, has the sanction of the railway com- 
panies, and, indeed, of Parliament; but “ bye- 
ways” and ‘‘ byepaths” are detestable innovations. 
Mrs. Barnett gives a painful account of ‘ Town 
Children in the Country.’ We could parallel with 
many others the stories she tells. The Rev. 
Andrew A. W. Drew discourses on ‘ Hooliganism 
and Juvenile Crime.’ Dr. Francis Galton writes on 
‘Identification Offices in India and Egypt,’ which, 
it appears, deal with matters of a difficulty. 
Many identification offices are in existence in these 
two countries, and the result of their establish- 
ment has been to secure the escape of many un- 
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justly suspected persons as well as the detection of 
many criminals. Most of the other contents are in 
some way political or polemical.—A series of three 
articles entitled ‘The Slave Trade in America’ 
begins in Scrilmer’s, the first being called ‘ The 
Gathering of the Slaves.’ A terrible record of 
cruelty and bloodshed is given in letterpress and 
illustrations. It is but natural to find that, unlike 
other pursuits on which ameliorating influences 
told, the handling of slaves, from the beginning of 
the trade to its end, is a story of steadily deepen- 
ing infamy and horror. An essay on ‘ Trees’ has 
some happy illustrations by the author. ‘The 
Relief of Ladysmith’ is deeply interesting, and at 
points harrowing. Some pleasing recollections of 
eminent men are given in ‘Harvard College 
Fifty-eight Years Ago.’ Another article is 
‘The Boer as a Soldier.—The Pall Mall opens 
with a reproduction of Mr. Whistler’s tine por- 
trait of Thomas Carlyle, executed by permission 
of the Corporation of Glasgow. The picture 
is too well known to require praise. It is one 
of Mr. Whistler's best. ‘Naworth Castle’ is 
described and illustrated from photographs by the 
Rev. A. H. Malan. The pictures include the 
recently excavated Roman camp. Mr. Horace 
Wyndham gives, under the title of ‘ Dramatists 
pend their Methods,’ the results of interviews with 
Mr. Pinero, Mr. H. A. Jones, and Mr. Sydney 
Gecundy. The article is, necessarily, readable and 
interesting. It supplies portraits of the three 
dramatists, with facsimiles of their respective 
MSS. The unpleasant story of Elizabeth Chud- 
leigh, Duchess of Kingston, is told by Mrs. Parr, 
and illustrated from Dr. Parr’s collection of old 
prints. The Poet Laureate writes on ‘ Anglo- 
American Literary Copyright,’ and Kathleen Schle- 
singer on *The Military Traditions of the City of 
London.’ Mr. Henley, in ‘ Ex- Libris,’ praises 
warmly the late R. A. M. Stevenson. Mr. Street, 
in ‘From a London Attic,’ complains, with cause 
enough, of the London builder.—‘ With a Boer 
Ambulance in Natal,’ the first instalment of which 
is presented in the Cornhi//, gives a striking account 
of the early incidents in the Natal campaign. 
Another good article on a similar subject is ‘The 
Boer at Home,’ by Miss Anna Howarth. Mr. 
Andrew Lang gives a full account of ‘Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s Novels,’ which he has just been re-reading. 
‘Ermine and Motley,’ by Mr. Max Beerbohm, is 
an article on judicial and regal joking. Antivenene 
supplies a striking account of the way in which the 
most venomous snakes are handled in India. Mr. 
Bernard Capes is at the trouble to supply writers 
with a series of ‘ Plots.’ ‘ Moorish Memories’ isa 
very pleasant article. ‘The South African Policy 
of Sir Bartle Frere’ is an important paper, the 
subject of which is outside our limits.—In Temp/e 
Bar, under the heading * Poets at Variance,’ Mr. 
Herbert M. Sanders describes the quarrels 
of Nash, Gabriel Harvey, Ben Jonson, and 
other Tudor worthies, of Dryden and Bucking- 
ham, down to Byron and Southey. A _ spirited 
account of ‘Counsellor O’Connell’ supplies many 
stories concerning the influence, often dangerous, 
O’Connell exercised over juries and witnesses. 
*Heine’s ‘Frau Mathilde”’ gives a _ striking 
account of that extravagant lady. ‘A Tatter- 
demalion Philosopher’ depicts Solomon Maimon, 
the Polish opponent of Kant. — To the Gentle- 
man’s Mr. Arthur L. Salmon sends a collec- 
tion of ‘ Folk-Rhymes on Places,’ large collections 


of which are already in existence. Mr. H. Schiitz 
Wilson describes a short trip to the western coast 
of Norway. Mr. Austen M. Stevens writes on 
‘The Sedan Chair,’ Mrs. Elwes on ‘ Marguerite 
d’ Angouléme, the Marguerite des Marguerites,’ and 
Mr. Lynch on ‘Greece and Ireland.’— To Long- 
man’s Prof. Stanley Lane-Poole sends an admirable 
account of ‘Egypt in the Middle Ages.’ Mr. 
William Pigott complains of the general neglect of 
* Rose Culture.’ In * At the Sign of the Ship’ Mr. 
Lang talks of Robin Hood and his associates, and 
puts forward a new theory. He complains, with 
much reason, of the demands made upon literary 
men to subscribe to testimonials, and proposes an 
Anti-Memorio-Testimonial Society. — The English 
I//ustrated gives a description and portraits of 
‘Distinguished Colonial Soldiers,’ and an account 
of Princeton, with illustrations from photographs. 
Many curious pictures are afforded of The 
Cult of Brahma.” ‘ Nothing New under the Sun’ 
may be commended to our readers. 


A THIRD edition of Mr. de V. Payen-Payne’s 
‘French Idioms and Proverbs’ is shortly to be 
published by Mr. David Nutt. The first edition of 
this work appeared in 1893, and the second in 1897; 
and it is now accepted in all colleges and schools 
where French is seriously studied as the best guide 
to a very difficult subject. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of peoer, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
_ in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

Ricaarp Hemmine (‘Choice Notes on History 
from ‘N. & Notes on Folk-lore’ 
were also published near the same time. (* Plain 
living and high thinking are no more”).—Words- 
worth, “‘O friend, I know not which way I must 
look.” This is given in Bartlett, but we fail to 
trace the poem. 


J. Bovcuter (“* Horse and Hattock ”).—You will 
find examples of meaning in the ‘ H.E.D.’ 

CorricGENpum.—P. 15, col. 2, 1. 9, for “* Abarcass” 
read A Carcass. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOW READY. 
A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE DAILY ROUND 


Demy 32mo. 424 pages, cloth, flush edges. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


Hitherto the cheapest edition of this well-known work has been issued at Three Shillings, a price 
which, it has been stated, is prohibitive to many who would otherwise wish to possess a copy. 

In response, therefore, to the frequently expressed suggestion of many of the Clergy, both at home 
and abroad, and with a view to render the work more extensively useful among a wider circle of readers, 
more particularly the poorer members of the Church, it has been decided to issue a cheap popular 
edition at so reasonable a price as will bring it within the means of every one to obtain it, 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, Prayer and Praise, Adapted to 
the Course of the Christian Year. By the late THOMAS BENSON POLLOCK, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Alban’s, Birmingham. Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3*.; ‘Turkey roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 
gilt edges, 6s.; fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 


EIGHT OTHER EDITIONS ARK PUBLISHED, 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Turkey roan, 5s.; morocco, 7s. 6d. 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties and Difficulties. A Series of Short Practical 


Essays, by the Author of ‘ The Daily Round.’ 


The DAILY PSALMS. Meditations for Every Day in the Year. By the 


Author of ‘ The Daily Round.’ 
Vol. I. MORNING. | Vol. Il. EVENING. 
Each Volume complete in itself (sold separately). 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, 
imperial 32mo., is also published. Cloth, 3s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s. 


2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, with a Map of Palestine, 6s. 


The GOSPEL STORY: a Plain Commentary on the Four Holy Gospels. 


Containing the Narrative of our blessed Lord’s Life and Ministry in Simple Language. By Rev. W. MITCHELL, 
M.A. 


For the use of Families, for Sunday-School Teachers, and for Pupil Teachers, no work is published which so distinctly 
brings before the mind all the events of our blessed Lord’s Life and Passion; nor will the lessoas thus taught be easily 
forgotten in later life. 


REVISED EDITION, in very bold type, strongly bound in DEVOTIONAL READINGS for 
cloth, price 7d. FAMILY PRAYER. Adapted to the Course of the 
The HOLY COMMUNION. By the | Christian Year. With Form of Respensive Devotions 


- . for the Household for every Day in the Week. Vol. I. 
gilt edges MORNING. Vol. II. EVENING. 2 vols. imperial 32mo. 
° — cloth, 6s. ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 9s. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE REV. CANON RIDLEY. | 
RULE of PRAYER: an Easy E 
ON PRAYING. The Necessity and planation of the Lord's Prayer. Chiefi son Be “4 


Advantage of Diligent Prayer. 18mo. cloth, red edges, 9d. the use of Young Persons. 32mo. cloth, éd.; roan, ls. 6d. 


The PATH of DUTY. A few Plain The RULE of FAITH: being an Easy 
Directions for more Worthily Performing : I. Our Duty | Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. Chiefly based upon 
towards God. II. Our Duty towards our Neighbour. H the Work of Bishop PEARSON. 32mo. cloth, 6d. 


18mo, cloth, Is. ; roan, gilt edges, 2s. 
'The RULE of LIFE: being an Eas 
CONFIRMATION and FIRST COM- Exposition of the Ten Commandments. — cloth, sy 


MUNION. Part I. The Nature, Origin, and Benefits 
of Confirmation. With Aids to Meditation for Young The SPIRITUAL COMBAT; or, the 


Persons Preparing for that Holy Rite. Part Il. Pre- Christian's Warfare against bis Spiritual Enemies. 
tion for Confirmation. Part III. Preparation for | From the Italian of LORENZO SCUPOLI. 32mo. 
irst Communion. Uniform in size and type with | cloth, 6d. 


‘Ridley on the Holy Communion.’ Cloth, 9d.; roan, | 
gilt edges, 1s. 6d. The NARROW WAY. A Complete 
‘ +s : and Holy Communion. Two Hundred and Forty-fifth 
The INNER LIFE; or, Spiritual Guid- Thousand. Price in cloth, 6d.; or limp wean, gilt 
ance in the Ways of God. Adapted from the French of | edges, is. 6d. A Large-type Edition is also published, 
the ABBE BAUDRAND. 52mo. cloth, 6d. price 1s. in cloth ; or limp roau, with gilt edges, 2s. 


London; J. WHITAKER & SONS, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (98. VI. Jury 14,1900. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success." Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan. 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted.”—La Semaine Horticele, Feb, 13, 1897. 


“*The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority."—Le Moniteur d' Horticulture, Sept., 1898, 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 
THE 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 
FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its Contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at Home and Abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—-GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD, 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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